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in historical research, begun with “Nacogdoches” (published in two in- 
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unexploited documentary material about Dr. James Grant, the “Be- 
loved Scot,” who plays a dashing part in the story of the New Orleans 
Greys. “It will take me the rest of my natural life to see and digest 
it,” she writes. “ ‘Woe worth the day’ when I first indulged my latent 
appetite for research.” ... Mrs. Baker lives in Nacogdoches. She taught 
for ten years in the Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College there, but 
has now given up her teaching and will probably devote more of her 
time to creative writing. In her work one feels, to a remarkable de- 
gree, “a sense of the pathos of these little creatures that we are, ‘so 
piteously contrived for pain,’ yet with our egregious dreams; a curios- 
ity about what starts the poor wheels rolling, and keeps them going; 
a wonder and reverence for the brave ones, especially the circum- 
scribed, common brave ones, who perform such prodigies of courage 
and endurance for such apparently inadequate rewards.” 
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search for the true name and antecedents of Louis Cachand Ervendberg 
(unknown even to Ervendberg’s own descendants) has been rewarded, 
and that he will probably be able to clear up the mystery surrounding 
this tragic figure. He is now instituting a check of the records at 
German universities in an effort to confirm the newly discovered facts 
and to obtain additional light on the life of Ervendberg before he 
left Germany .. . . Professor Geiser is head of the biology department 
at Southern Methodist University. 
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TRAILING THE NEW ORLEANS 
GREYS 





By Kare Wirson Baker 





the National Museum in Mexico City, hardly able to believe 

my eyes. Before me stretched a faded, crumbling, silken 
flag. It was not an unexpected find; for in all the vast treasure house 
of relics this was the one I had resolved, come what might, to see. All 
morning I had been wandering through that huge Aladdin’s cave, 
climbing uneven old stone stairways, getting lost in patios and corri- 
dors, beset by fascinations on every hand, yet always carrying doggedly 
in the back of my head the purpose to find for myself that one bit of 
ragged silk. And then, when I entered one more room and suddenly 
confronted it in the first corner to the right, I felt for a moment that 
either the old flag or I must be a dream. 

Once its color was a “splendid blue;” now it is faded to a greyish 
white. It has been mended and re-mended with tiny, careful stitches; 
if it had not been sewed long since to a canvas base, not a strip of it 
would remain today. A few feet away is another Texas flag, bearing the 
legend, “Galveston Invincibles,” which is much better preserved. 
But it is made of some sturdy fabric which looks like a modern rayon; 
whereas the once-blue banner is evidently of pure silk, and must have 
been rather thin and fragile from the first. The inch-wide fringe that 
surrounds it is of heavier stuff, and has worn better. In size, the flag 
is about four feet by six. In the center is a flying eagle, carrying in its 
beak a streamer inscribed with the words, “God and Liberty;” and 
above and below the eagle are ranged the words, “First Company of 
Texas Volunteers from New Orleans.” 


C« MORNING last summer I stood before a glass case in 
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This corner of the Museum is crowded, like the rest, with odd and 
interesting things. Santa Anna’s wooden leg is forever at rest a few 
feet away, and between the two flags is a curious miniature of 
him in wax; the hair appears to be of some sort of fiber, applied in a 
way to simulate real hair. Incidentally, this corner supplies the only 
instance, in my own brief Mexican sojourn, in which I found Santa 
Anna treated as a hero. The omission became so striking that in Puebla 
I inquired about it of an English-speaking guide who had spent much 
of his life in the States. “Well, you see,” he answered, “we think of him 
as a traitor: he threw away Texas.” 

But here he is, among the flags that helped him to throw it away, 
surrounded by his bugles, swords, tarnished epaulets, and other faded 
glories. Above him hangs the quaintest little painting of the Zécalo of 
Mexico City in 1830, just as it must have looked a few years earlier 
and later, when Stephen F. Austin took his careworn way across it, 
carrying his troubled colony in his heart. That gentleman in the tight 
trousers and yellow beaver, talking so earnestly with his friend, might 
be he. There is the Cathedral in the background, with soldiers, Indians 
with baskets on their heads, loaded burros, coming and going; and a 
gay red, green and yellow coach approaches from the direction of the 
Piedad. 

Such is the final setting for the flag which first emerges into the 
light of history in “the fair hands of Texas beauties” on the banks of 
the Sabine—the end of an incomparable story. 

For its beginning we must go back to New Orleans, in the autumn 
of 1835. The Arcade that flanked the square in front of the Cathedral 
of St. Louis, the center of the town, was the favorite place for public 
meetings; and there, one evening in October, immense excitement 
prevailed over the affairs of Texas. The meeting had been advertised 
for days, in all the newspapers; and also by placards with letters two 
feet high, posted at the corners of the streets. By word of mouth, too; 
for William Fairfax Gray, who was in the city arranging for his trip 
southward, says that wherever you turned you could hear nothing but 
Texas. 

A few hundred miles to the west, in the “Redlands” across the 
Sabine, a Committee of Vigilance and Safety had commissioned Sam 
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Houston “Commander-in-chief of the Department of Nacogdoches.” 
The new chief had just published in New Orleans the first appeal for 
volunteers from the United States. And now Adolphus Sterne, who 
had been a leader in the border outpost of Nacogdoches for ten years 
past, had arrived in the city to follow it up. 

““Awesomely the clock in the Cathedral struck eight,” says a con- 
temporary, “and a Mississippi of people flowed toward the gigantic 
coffee-house, the Arcade. Already thousands stood under the high 
colonnades, and shoulder to shoulder formed the lines in the crowded 
galleries. The noise of the mass ceased and the stillness of the desert 
settled over the audience, as speaker after speaker ascended the tribune.” 

Before the meeting drew to its triumphant close, ten thousand dol- 
lars had been subscribed. And then Sterne arose once more, and an- 
nounced that Texas needed not only money, but men. That very day 
he had bought fifty rifles; the first fifty volunteers should have them. 
The effect was electric. There was a stampede for the platform. A 
six-foot Kentuckian was the first to reach it; the crowd rose to its feet 
with a roar as he put his name at the head of the list. Before he had 
finished, a dozen were jostling for a place at the table. The New Or- 
leans Greys were being born. 

Houston’s appeal ran out from New Orleans “like fire in powder,” 
and in a dozen places throughout the States companies of “Light- 
guards” and “Rovers” and “Blues” and “Greys” were organized, to 
rush to the relief of Texas. But the men from New Orleans were the 
Greys. Their brilliant exploits in the storming of San Antonio, and 
the fact that so many of them died with Travis at the Alamo and with 
Fannin at Goliad, have invested their name with a peculiar aura of 
romance for us who look back to them. But from the beginning these 
young men felt in this way about themselves! The consciousness that 
they were not only “the first,” but that they were identified with New 
Orleans, the “Queen of the South” (these flowery tags are part of the 
piece), seems to have kindled in their breasts a passionate ambition to 
live up to these distinctions, which burned undimmed to the end. They 
seem to us, looking back, a horde of high-spirited, quixotic boys—infin- 
itely touching in their naiveté and pride. 
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In view of these things, a natural impression has prevailed that 
they represented the flower of the youth of New Orleans, at that 
time the first city of the South, and destined, in the confidence of many, 
to be the first city of the Union. But this was not the case. They repre- 
sented New Orleans in another of her aspects: that of the most cosmo- 
politan of American cities, the most heterogeneous; the lodestar, dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century, of the enterprising and adventurous. 
There were only a few of them who called Louisiana home. 
But there were Germans, English, Canadians, Scots, Irish, and Welsh, 
besides representatives of at least sixteen states of the Union. The 
restless ardor that had brought them all to New Orleans at this mo- 
ment was the same quality that spurred them on to the exploits that sus- 
tain their fame. 

So far as I have learned, there is no connected account of them, 
and it is not easy to construct one. We see them through the 
storm of dust raised by their own impetuous dash across the page of 
history. With one exception, to be presently discussed, the sources are 
scattered fragments which must be hunted out and pieced together, 
bit by bit. In the process dates shift, names change their spelling, 
numbers refuse to yield their proper totals. This attempt to reconstruct 
the story, to fit all the discoverable facts into their right places in 
the pattern, is to be taken as an attempt only—an invitation to future 
inquirers to amend and complete. 

Two companies, aggregating well over a hundred men," and both 
calling themselves New Orleans Greys, left the city within two days of 
each other, by different routes. This fact, more than any other, has 
confused the story. Some historians have been unaware that there were 
two, and others have not always taken pains to distinguish the first 
from the second. The second, moreover, under the command of Cap- 





1It seems futile to try to reconcile the conflicting statements about the number of 
the Greys. The muster rolls that appear most accurate contain 54 names for the first 
company and 64 for the second. But these lists were compiled from memory after 
1855, the year in which the original rolls were burned. 

Ehrenberg gives different totals for the combined companies at different times: in 
camp at San Antonio, 130; at San Patricio, 150—though this seems to have included 
Grant’s men, some of whom were not Greys. The complications of the story suggest 
the reasons for these discrepancies. 
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tain Robert C. Morris, reached the scene of war first. For this reason it 
is sometimes mistakenly called the first company. 

This group left by water, and landed in Texas after a voyage of 
about a month. A charming acount, in the florid language of the time, 
tells us that they received an overwhelming welcome at Velasco and 
Quintana, “vis-a-vis sisters at the mouth of the Brazos.” Men shouted 
wildly, ladies waved flags and handkerchiefs, artillery roared a 
martial greeting. From there the steamer Laura (was every little 
steamboat on Texas rivers in those days named the Laura?) took 
them up to Brazoria, where flowers were strewn along their line of 
march by ladies and little girls, and where Mrs. Jane Long, “the 
queenly and patriotic widow of General Long,” served them a feast 
that became a legend. From Brazoria they started on foot to San 
Antonio, some two hundred and fifty miles away. They stopped at 
Victoria long enough to enjoy another ovation, presided over by 
“those two noble ladies, Mrs. Margaret C. and Miss Susan Linn.” 

They arrived at San Antonio just before Austin and Wharton left 
on their mission to the United States. They came at exactly the right 
moment; for the men of the Texas army, hastily thrown together, 
chafing under inaction, and anxious about their families left at home 
on the exposed frontiers, were grumbling and deserting. One historian 
goes so far as to say that the whole army was in a fair way to disband 
and go home, when the arrival of the Greys, “the first installment of 
effective help which came from the States to take part in the revolu- 
tion,” put new heart and enthusiasm into the men. 

Just before the storming of San Antonio, in which the Greys covered 
themselves with glory, Captain Morris was promoted to the rank of 
Major, and William G. Cooke, of Fredericksburg, Virginia, succeeded 
him as captain of the second company. In subsequent accounts, this is 
usually spoken of as “Cooke’s company of the Greys,” thereby giving 
rise to another mistaken notion—that there were three companies 
instead of two. 

And now let us return to New Orleans and the fateful night of the 
enlistment, to trace the steps of the company that journeyed overland. 
We can follow their movements in detail. For this we may thank a 
lively-minded German boy of eighteen, who was listening that night 
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to his compatriot, “Squire Sterne,” as he calls him. Before he ran away 
from home, he had been a student at the University of Jena. His name 
was Herman Ehrenberg; it was one of the first to be inscribed on the 
enlistment roll, and it belonged to the youngest man in the company. 

Delighting in the novelty of his experiences, and sensing the impor- 
tance to the future of the enterprise upon which he had embarked, he 
kept a diary. The diary was lost; but he re-wrote the story from mem- 
ory, in German, and published the book in Leipzig in 1843 under the 
title, Texas und Seine Revolution. It was reprinted twice in the two 
years following, each time under a different title. It is from this book 
that we get our fullest account of the doings of the volunteers from 
New Orleans. No complete English version has ever been published, 
but there is a translation in manuscript in the library of the University 
of Texas. In 1935, an abridged translation by Charlotte Churchill 
was published under the title, With Milam and Fannin; a selection 
from this, describing the fall of San Antonio in December of 1835, 
with an introductory note on Ehrenberg by Herbert P. Gambrell, 
appeared in the Southwest Review for July of 1935, shortly before 
publication of the book. 

Mr. Gambrell says of Ehrenberg, “His story of his experiences in 
Texas reveals him as a man of education, judgment, lively imagination, 
and generous impulse.” He goes on to relate that Ehrenberg returned 
to Germany after the Revolution, but was back in the United States 
by 1840, went overland to Oregon, and for several years voyaged in 
the Pacific. He fought with the American forces in California at the 
time of the Mexican War and witnessed the gold rush of 1849. In 
subsequent years he engaged in mining in California and Arizona, 
settling in 1862 at La Paz on the Colorado River. He was killed in 
1866, probably by Indians, at Dos Palmas, California. 

His book is not only one of our most valuable sources of fact, 
but it conveys a sense of other things not so easy to discover, but quite 
as valuable to one who is seeking the spirit of a vanished time, as well 
as its body and garments. The headlong ardor and faith of youth, 
for instance, which entered so largely into the Texas adventure; the 
sense of escape from old tyrannies, and the passionate belief in democ- 
racy; above all, perhaps, the spell that the wilderness cast over men of 
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the most diverse backgrounds and character. The morning freshness 
of its beauty breathes through these pages, which are alive with youth 
and hope. Particularly striking is the rebound of young vitality after 
the horror of Goliad and the narrow escape from solitary death on 
the prairie. For the latter part of the book, which lies beyond the 
scope of this study, is as buoyant and vigorous as the first. 

Before leaving New Orleans, the men of the first company provided 
themselves with what Ehrenberg calls “grey, for-service-in-the-prairie- 
fitting uniforms, which we found ready-made in the numerous maga- 
zines of the city.” The next morning they boarded the steamer Washita 
for passage up the Mississippi and Red River to Natchitoches. At Alex- 
andria they landed and were received with enthusiasm; but they 
were impatient to be on their way, and soon reémbarked. Between Alex- 
andria and Natchitoches Thomas H. Breece (also spelled Breese) was 
elected captain, without opposition. 

At Natchitoches the Greys pitched camp for the first time in the 
forest, while certain necessaries were being collected for the overland 
march to Nacogdoches. As at Alexandria, they were showered with 
the same eager hospitality which they were to encounter wherever they 
stopped in their progress through Texas. “The open-hearted citizens 
immediately sent us out a wagon-load of provisions of all kinds; and 
when we walked through the streets, we were invited to friendly meals 
from all sides.” But news soon arrived that the Texas colonists were 
planning an early attack on San Antonio; and the volunteers were 
afraid that they would miss “having a share in this glorious undertak- 
ing.” So they set out afoot in the afternoon of the second day, and 
marched until nine o’clock that evening. On the morrow they made a 
circuit to avoid Fort Jessup, whose American commanding officer was 
not authorized to let them pass. They did not make camp until they 
were safely out of range of the fort. And the next day they made the 
momentous crossing of the Sabine. 

The regular crossing was at Gaines’ Ferry (now Pendleton) and the 
genera! line of march indicates that they crossed there, though Ehren- 
berg does not mention it. He is too much thrilled by the first sight of 
his “new homeland.” Awaiting them on the Texas side was a group 
of colonists who, instead of going to the army at San Antonio, had re- 
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mained at home to protect the frontiers; and with them “a number 
of Texas beauties,” from the “tender hand” of one of whom the Greys 
received the flag that had been made in anticipation of their coming. 
Ehrenberg expressly says that it was of blue silk, and bore the inscrip- 
tion “To the First Company of Texas Volunteers from New Orleans” — 
thus establishing its identity with the one preserved in Mexico City, 
and there known as the Flag of the Alamo. 

The volunteers “kissed the soil of their new country and became its 
citizens.” They then continued their march, and on the second day 
thereafter were delighted when the militia of San Augustine, with 
drums rolling and the tricolored flag rustling overhead, marched out 
to meet them and escort them into the town. Here, as everywhere, was 
heaped-up food on rude tables set with thin china dishes and spread 
with fine white cloths. The drinks ranged all the way from “mild and 
sparkling water for the patrons of temperance societies” to “nicely 
ground bottles of Cognac and Holland gin,” which raised the already 
soaring spirits of the newcomers. The first norther of the season had 
struck the settlement. Ehrenberg lodged for the night in the house 
of a veteran of the Battle of New Orleans, who, with his tall sons, 
caught the German’s quick eye for character. It is interesting to en- 
counter in this first pioneer cabin in the new land the habit of whittling 
little figures out of wood, with which the young men occupied them- 
selves all evening, while their father told stories and tended the fire. 
It seems to have been curiously characteristic of the frontier, and re- 
minds one of Sam Houston in Washington many years later, carving 
little statuettes in church while his indulgent pastor labored to convince 
him of the validity of Baptist doctrines. 

At Nacogdoches, forty miles away, the company was to be outfitted 
with horses and provisions, like the many who were to come 
after them. We know from other sources how the Committee of 
Vigilance and Safety, with John Forbes in charge of the commissary 
department, was bestirring itself at this juncture. But the eager 
volunteer rather takes for granted the indispensable horses and sup- 
plies, in his absorption in the new sights and sounds, the new types 
and ways of living, and particularly in the political situation. 
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Pressing anxiously through the forest after nightfall on the second 
day out from San Augustine, the Greys emerged upon the first prairie 
they had seen—a landmark long since vanished, but known in Nacog- 
doches tradition as the “Six-mile Prairie,” or “Cordova Prairie.” The 
town itself they finally entered from the southeast corner. Ehrenberg 
and a few companions, the vanguard of the company, knocked at the 
first likely-looking house they encountered. They were admitted by a 
genial old Negro with a light in his hand, who, in the name of his 
master, welcomed “the first Greys of New Orleans.” For by a dramatic 
bit of coincidence they had hit upon the house of Adolphus Sterne, 
who had returned to Nacogdoches from New Orleans a few days ahead 
of them. Supper was already prepared for them; and while they were 
eating, “‘ the Squire” himself came in. He was rejoiced at their arrival, 
and especially pleased to find a few Germans in the group. 

“Bob,” he called to the old Negro, “four of the long, slender ones 
out of the stand in the corner—do you understand?” 

While the old Negro was on his errand to the cellar there were 
enthusiastic questions and greetings, and another of the young Ger- 
mans, Henry Curtman—who was to die at Goliad less than six months 
later>—took occasion to pledge the last drop of his blood for “the new 
republic.” 

“Halt, my countryman, pst! pst!” cried their host. “Do you wish to 
stir up the whole of Mexico against us—even the liberal party? No— 
another time. We are yet too weak to stand alone, and only by com- 
bination with the liberal party can we overthrow Santa Anna... . 
Possibly in later times. . . .” 

This plunged him into hot argument with the impetuous young men, 
who declared that they would countenance no halfway measures, and 
that the lordly Greys from the Queen City of the Mississippi had not 
crossed the Sabine to fight under the Mexican tricolor on behalf of 
any “copper-faced slave-driver.” 

A diversion was furnished by the return of Bob with the “four long, 
slender ones,” from which Sterne poured toasts to “the old German 
Rhine.” But after the toasts had been drunk with proper enthusiasm, 


2In the muster roll, Curtman is listed as a victim of the Alamo; but I have followed 
Ehrenberg, who says that both Mattern and Curtman died beside him at Goliad. 
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Peter Mattern, another young German (whose fate was also waiting 
for him at Goliad) returned to the unsettled argument by proposing 
another toast—to the Republic of Texas. This Sterne accepted, though 
still insisting that they must be guarded, that the time had not yet come 
to “throw off the mask.” He did not tell these boys, apparently, that 
less than ten years before, when he was but little older than they, he 
had been chained in the Old Stone Fort under sentence of death for 
participation in a premature attempt to make Texas independent of 
Mexico. But he liked their spirit and delighted in their company, and 
the Rhine wine was finished off with a toast to which they all heartily 
agreed—to Stephen F. Austin, the Father of Texas. 

The next two chapters of Ehrenberg’s narrative are full of tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of the old border-settlement, which it is hard to pass over 
hastily. It is especially interesting to compare the report of the eight- 
een-year-old German volunteer with that of the Virginia gentleman 
of fifty, William Fairfax Gray, who passed through a few months 
later. Naturally, they noted different aspects, saw things differently. 
But Ehrenberg throws quite as much light upon the political situation, 
the mood and temper of the place, as does Gray. 

With characteristic high spirits Sterne insisted on taking his guests 
sightseeing after supper, although it was past eleven o’clock, and they 
had been pushing through the forest afoot all day. Even through 
Ehrenberg’s boyish, self-conscious rhetoric we get the spirit, and much 
of the flavor, of Sterne’s commentary upon what he had to show them 
—the result of a dozen years of shrewd observation at close quarters. 
The Mexican coffee house, where Ehrenberg thought they found half 
the population of the town; the pair of dancers performing the fan- 
dango; the three gamblers from Natchez with their stacked-up silver, 
operating in the Black Chamber lined with velvet-like soot from the 
smoke of “one hundred thousand cigars,” and assisted by the old witch 
of Nacogdoches who served coffee and grog—all provoked them to 
discussion and argument about the state of the country and the conduct 
of the war. 

A grand banquet given for the Greys on the second evening—a 
“feast of liberty” at a table a hundred and fifty feet long—had some 
unique features. For one thing, eighty dollars’ worth of champagne 
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was drunk, according to Ehrenberg, in addition to drinks more usual 
to the wilderness; and for another, the centerpiece was a huge black 
bear, “Mr. Petz,” beautifully prepared and roasted, but covered again 
with his skin, complete with head and claws, and holding in his terrible 
teeth the “flag of the constitution of 1824.” The plates were of white 
china and the glasses were of crystal, but the master of ceremonies 
had to apologize for the absence of knives and forks, and set the 
example for the diners by drawing his bowie-knife and ripping the 
skin from Mr. Petz, revealing him, all brown and appetizing, under- 
neath. Soaring patriotic speeches were made and toasts drunk, and the 
banquet lasted far into the night. 

The Greys spent the next day in the town. Another reporter—not 
Ehrenberg—gives us a further incident of their stay that reveals the 
conditions of the time. The Cherokee Indians surrounded Nacogdoches, 
and they made disquieting neighbors. On the day the Greys arrived in 
force, many of the Cherokees, among them their shrewd chief, Bowles, 
happened to be in town. “Their fine uniform coats and caps impressed 
the chief. He inquired if they were Jackson’s men. ‘Certainly they are,’ 
said Sterne. ‘Are there more coming?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘How many 
more?’ Sterne told him to count the hairs of his head and he would 
know. In twenty minutes the Indians had all left town.” 

It was on the evening of the third day, apparently, that the promised 
horses were driven up, and on the following morning the Greys rode 
proudly away—a cavalry company, now. 

Everywhere they met the same eager hospitality, but they would 
stop for no more banquets: they were afraid the attack on San Antonio 
might begin without them. But for all their hurry, there was little about 
the new land that escaped them. Ehrenberg can not say enough about 
the beauty and the strangeness of it. The new town of Washington, 
still being hewed out of the forest, seemed to him a cheerful hive of 
industry and enterprise—not the God-forsaken frontier outpost that 
some other travelers found it. He compares the prairies with the plains 
and meadows of Europe, and notes the forests bounding the horizon 
and the belts of trees edging the water-courses, giving the countryside 
a park-like aspect that delights him. 
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About a hundred miles from San Antonio they found themselves 
again in the pine-forests—the first they had seen since leaving Nacog- 
doches. Darkness came on, but they could find no water by which to 
make camp; so they rode on and on, trusting to the horses to keep the 
road, which their riders could mark only by the strip of purple sky 
above their heads. Near midnight the horses began to nicker joyously; 
and soon the tired travelers saw the lights of Bastrop in a valley to 
their right. Entering the town at last, they made straight for the river 
to water their horses; but the people, who had been long expecting 
them, took such matters out of their hands. Large bonfires were already 
laid in the streets, ready to be lighted—eight or ten big tree-trunks to 
each pile. Now they were touched off; the flames leaped up as the boys 
ate the bountiful supper that had been prepared for them. They slept 
in the wide “streets” around the bonfires; they had become so used 
to camping in the open that they refused the urging of the people to 
spend the night in their houses. This was to be their last night in “the 
colonies;” ahead of them lay a hundred-mile stretch of prairie without 
house or inhabitant. 

They were now in territory frequented, expecially from autumn to 
spring, by prowling bands of Comanches, who were in the habit of 
visiting Béxar and the border settlements under the guise of friendship, 
offering furs and silver bars in exchange for lead and blankets, and 
stealing horses and cattle on moonlight nights. The volunteers had 
been warned of these treacherous friends; but they met no Indians. 
The only thing that troubled them was a bank of black clouds that 
appeared on the horizon during the fourth day after their departure 
from Bastrop. They were making their way toward a “little shady 
island” of giant live-oaks, draped with “silver-grey garlands” of 
Spanish moss that hung almost to the ground. Ehrenberg says that the 
“arcades” thus formed were the most beautiful he had ever seen. Here, 
delighted with their refuge, they camped for the night. 

Their beef and venison, their coffee bubbling over upon the coals, 
had never tasted so good; but the dark masses that continued to pile 
up in the west made them increasingly anxious. They wondered if 
San Antonio were captured and burning: “and here were we without 
any prospect of getting any further during the night, without being 
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able to take part in this fateful event. . . Even the mustangs were 
crowding around the dying campfires.” 

Suddenly they were startled by an unearthly noise, the howling of 
wolves and coyotes (Ehrenberg calls them “prairie dogs”). Two 
great bands were running ahead of the prairie-fire, and answering each 
other as they fled. The volunteers, new to the country, did not yet 
recognize either the sounds or the approaching fire. At two o’clock, 
when they were changing the watch, it burst upon them over a little 
rise a mile or so away. They were safe in their damp oasis under the 
live-oaks, but they had to gather in and secure the rest of their horses, 
which would have run before the flames. When it had nearly reached 
them, however, the long line of fire suddenly began to flicker and go 
out: from the effect of the heavy dew which by this hour of the night 
had made the whole prairie wet. Relieved now of their anxiety, they 
slept soundly for the rest of the night. They awoke to find a black 
ocean, instead of a green one, stretching between them and San Antonio. 

Most of this day was hot and thirsty, with clouds of black ashes 
blowing into their eyes and throats. But toward evening the country 
began to grow hilly and wooded, alive with herds of deer and flocks 
of wild turkeys. The forest on the banks of the Salado, where they 
camped that night, rang with the calling of whipporwills. 

Before daybreak, the German boy, keeping the last watch beside 
the campfire, was electified to hear the muffled thunder of the cannon 
of the Alamo. At once the whole camp was awake and astir. But for 
all their eagerness, they had a whole day to kill before they could 
start on the short six-mile march to Béxar. They had no guide, and 
they dared not risk blundering into the hands of the enemy instead 
of into the American camp. At last two messengers, a Mexican and an 
American, arrived to lead them in. It was late that night when they 
reached the army on the San Antonio River. 

When morning dawned, Ehrenberg looked about him. The whole 
scene and situation was as exciting as it was unfamiliar. Son of a Prus- 
sian royal official, he knew something of the forms of military life. 
The backwoods militia, its appearance, methods and manners, filled 
him with astonished amusement. But with immense respect, too; for 
he had a convert’s passion for democracy, and a boy’s worship of bodily 
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skill and prowess—of sheer physical courage. His picture of the camp, 
of the men—boys, one is tempted to say—and of the life they all led 
there for the next few weeks, is one of the most enlightening to be 
found in the contemporary records. In particular, there is no other, so 
far as 1 know, which makes so clear the spirit of the volunteers from 
the States who flocked to Texas at the news of the revolution, men who 
bore the brunt of the first fighting and paid with their lives the tragic 
price of its freedom. 

The camp of the Greys was a mile or two up the San Antonio River 
from the town itself, and was surrounded by the militia of the colonists, 
whose camp spread in every direction for about half a mile. Surround- 
ing this, in turn, were cornfields and open prairies covered with grass 
and cactus. Here the horses and cattle grazed contentedly. Millions of 
blackbirds circled up from the fields at every footfall, only to settle 
down a little further on in a cloud that blackened the earth. The field 
where the cattle were butchered was haunted by flocks of “vultures,” 
which, when they were not foraging on the ground, perched in the 
sun with open beaks and outstretched wings on the bare branches of 
the pecan-trees, “‘a true picture of the Mexicans!” A few large wolves 
and coyotes wandered about, “as if they belonged to the army,” feast- 
ing on the refuse. 

The morning roll-call in the camp of the backwoodsmen was an 
amusing rite. A sergeant would appear with a list in his hand, and 
stand waiting while the members of his company emerged half-dressed 
from their tents, which had no regular arrangement, but were pitched 
higgledy-piggledy, according to the tastes of their occupants. Some of 
the company were already roasting beef for breakfast and tending the 
coffee over the fires; and if the meat was at a critical stage or the coffee 
about to boil over, they did not trouble to form in line, but answered 
from where they were—a proceeding which the sergeant seemed to re- 
cognize as natural and reasonable. He was “a little provoked” when a 
muffled “Here!” would come from a pile of blankets in a tent, but let 
it pass without comment. Of the few who stood in a ragged line before 
the officer, none carried firearms, but most had in one hand a “domestic- 
looking” wooden spit loaded with smoking meat, and in the other the 
ever-versatile bowie-knife. “Alternately, now from the ranks and 
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now from the fires, sounded the stentorian voice of a backwoodsman.” 
By the time roll-call was ended, a dismissal was unnecessary: as soon 
as his name was called, each man had returned to more pressing affairs. 

Cooke’s men, the other company of Greys, had arrived a few days 
before Captain Breece’s command. Down the river, opposite the 
Alamo, they had already thrown up a small redoubt and fortified it 
with two cannon. Their own camp, apparently, was quite near-by. But 
in order to reach the entrenchment, the boys of the first company had 
to cross some eight hundred yards of open fields, exposed to the can- 
non of the Alamo. As Ehrenberg frankly remarks, their only reason for 
risking their lives in this fashion was “for fun,” but nobody ever 
questioned its validity. The eight or nine cannon of the Mexicans 
“swept the field around us, tore up the ground in every direction and 
chased clouds of dust toward the camp.” This, however, was hugely 
amusing to their comrades already in the redoubt, and to those in 
camp who watched them. 

One morning eight men, Ehrenberg among them, set out to cross 
the field, when the firing from the cannon of the Alamo enveloped 
them with grapeshot “like a heavy rain.” They lined up, eight deep, 
behind the pecan-tree, while the dead limbs rattled down from over- 
head and their comrades awaiting them in the trenches and in camp 
shouted jeering pleasantries. During a lull they dashed from their 
shelter and bolted for the redoubt, from which they looked back and 
saw the ground where they had stood covered with broken limbs. 

Once they had gained the trench, they eagerly took turns firing the 
cannon at the Alamo and making wagers on their marksmanship. The 
prime hero in this sport was “old Deaf Smith,” who a little later, 
after helping to extricate them from a particularly foolhardy escapade, 
frankly adopted the Greys as “his boys.” 

But soon the Greys became as restive as the others had been before 
their coming. Among the leaders who joined them in trying to precip- 
itate an attack on San Antonio were Deaf Smith and Dr. Grant. (It 
is interesting to note that Ehrenberg, who naturally sees and reports 
everything from the standpoint of his own group, does not mention 
Milam until the fighting inside the city is well advanced.) Captain 
Cooke, also, made himself a spokesman for the Greys. They had not 
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left their homes, he declared, to “lie three or four months in the 
colonies.” 

There are so many accounts of the storming of San Antonio that 
it is unnecessary to tell the story here. Ehrenberg’s version does little, 
if anything, to clarify the confusion of divided counsels that preceded 
the attack; and as to the preéminent part played by the Greys in the 
actual capture, agreement is so general that there is little temptation 
to labor the point. If one smiles at the youngster’s evident feeling that 
“we Greys” did it practically alone (the only rivalry being between 
the two companies), it is with sympathy. No boast they might make 
could have overstated their impetuosity and heroism. Generously, 
though as an afterthought, he awards equal honor to the other volun- 
teers, especially the “slender Mississippians.” But his friends, the 
backwoods militia, get only casual mention. 

Even in the midst of the grimmest battle-scenes the fun and joking 
went on. The poor marksmanship of the Mexicans was an inexhaustible 
source of amusement. Toward the end of the siege the Americans 
found that the balls for their six-pounders had been shot away. Hence- 
forth they had only those with which the enemy obligingly supplied 
them. “Whenever a ball would hit our walls, our people would hastily 
jump over after it, quickly load it into our cannon and fire it back 
with our compliments, for which they usually thanked us with eight 
or ten others. At the most two or three of them would hit our building.” 

Grant—as always in Ehrenberg’s account—appears in an engaging 
light. As the siege progressed water grew scarce, and the task of fetch- 
ing it from the river under fire became so dangerous that the men 
rejected the reward of three and four dollars a bucket that was being 
offered. At this juncture a poor Mexican woman who had been detained 
to cook for the Americans offered to get the water, sayingsthat the 
soldiers would not fire upon her. The Americans, “and especially 
Colonel Grant,” roundly forbade her to take the risk. The woman 
laughed, and told them that they little knew “the female-of-the- 
species-loving Mexicans.” Before they could stop her she had slipped 
out, made her way to the stream, and filled her buckets. But as she 
turned to come back the Mexicans opened fire, emptying their guns in 
the fusillade. While they were reloading, the Greys rushed out and 
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brought in her lifeless body. They also filled their buckets and reached 
shelter safely. 

Ehrenberg says that after the death of Milam, the Americans were 
“without a definite leader, and all expeditions against the enemy were 
executed by calling for volunteer troops.” He does not mention John- 
son, and Grant only in the incidental fashion just suggested. “The 
only authorities that were present were Major Morris and the two 
captains of the Greys”—Breece and Cooke. “But I must observe that 
I never heard a single order during the whole siege. Our own con- 
sciousness of being able to do something against despotism . . . kept 
order and discipline in our ranks.” 

Soon after the evacuation of San Antonio by Cos and his army, 
Ehrenberg and most of his companions took up living quarters in the 
Alamo, “and each one, according to his pleasure, searched out a favorite 
retreat against the storm and cold of the winter.” Nine men established 
themselves in the church, which had been considerably damaged by 
the capture, and by the target-practice that preceded it. The arches in 
front were not safe. The inside of the church had been stripped of its 
ornaments, but there were several statues of saints in the outer wall, 
“in front of which the Mexican women regularly knelt down every 
morning without being disturbed in the least by the passing in and 
out of the volunteers. It was . . . said that the sandstone saints were 
being visited more now than ever before.” 

Most of the inhabitants had left their homes during the fighting in 
the town, and had taken refuge on their ranches that lay from six to 
eight miles down the river. Now the homes of the rich and huts of 
the poor began to fill up again; pretty sefioritas and smiling dons ap- 
peared once more on the streets. The Mexicans, says the young Ger- 
man, are great lovers of pleasure: “they dance, ride, eat, drink and 
sleep their lives away.” The northern soldiers were delighted with the 
gayety and friendliness all about them: “it appeared that we were wel- 
come everywhere, and the first days passed in intoxicating pleasures.” 
From ten in the morning until five in the afternoon they could drop in 
at any one of several hospitable homes, to find the whole household 
sitting on a carpet spread in the middle of the room, chatting, cracking 
pecans, and smoking cigarritos. As the sun dropped low, the men went 
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out and drove up the horses; then the girls joined them and they would 
all spend the time until nightfall racing about on the prairie. When 
darkness drove them in, it was the turn of the fandango until midnight. 
Ehrenberg notes the beauty of the women and, particularly, the charm 
and courtesy of the men, which contrasted so sharply with the “rougher 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the north.” 

But “we Greys” had not come out into the wilderness for social 
dalliance, any more than for idling in camp. A week of this was enough 
for them. Pleasure palled, and their restlessness returned. A small 
group that included Ehrenberg went down the river to the old Mission 
San José to get some corn that was reported hidden there. As always, 
Ehrenberg has a keen eye for the aspect of the new country. “It was 
an interesting sight to see a ruin here in the middle of a primeval for- 
est, which reminded me of the Thuringian ruins of my fatherland. The 
dignity of a greater age than it really possessed sat enthroned on the 
grey sandstone.” The errand developed into an adventure, and in- 
volved two or three trips, but in the end they got the corn— together 
with a further knowledge of Mexican wiles and ways. 

When they returned from the last trip to the mission, they found 
that a new company of volunteers from the States, the Mobile Greys 
under Captain Burke, had arrived in their absence. All of the troops, 
including the newcomers, were holding a grand parade under Major 
Morris. 

And now a new note is struck; for the first time in Ehrenberg’s nar- 
rative the fatal name of Matamoros is heard. On the same day “it was 
decided to march off to Matamoros on the 30th of December, and 
everyone that was disposed to take part in the expedition was instructed 
to be in readiness at that time.” 

We now come to the most obscure part of the story. The confusion 
of contemporary report and opinion concerning what happened in the 
American camp before the storming of San Antonio is as nothing com- 
pared to that which befogs the question of what happened afterward. 
It is hard to say which is the most baffling to the investigator: the 
welter of testimony on certain points, or the total silence on others. 
The best he can do is to sketch the course of the story as it seems to 
run, and leave it where future light may fall upon it. 
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Captain Breece, for instance, seems to drop out of sight altogether. 
From the beginning, information about him is meagre. Ehrenberg 
speaks of him seldom; respectfully, but with marked reserve. He 
mentions him in the account of the stop at Natchitoches, and again 
when the captain makes a speech of thanks to the women who had 
presented the flag to the company on the Texas bank of the Sabine. 
But his name does not occur again until, in describing the lax discipline 
of the colonists in the camp above San Antonio, Ehrenberg remarks 
that on the long overland journey the Greys had had even less strin- 
gent discipline. He says that the men themselves made and enforced 
their few rules, and that 


if things were not as we wished them to be and the quartermaster was 
to blame, he was immediately removed from office; similarly, other 
officers shared the same fate and had to take their places in the ranks 
as common soldiers. But I must say that we were never obliged to de- 
pose our captains, as Captain Breece of our company and Captain Cooke 
of the other company of Greys knew how to command respect, and the 
latter particularly was well liked. 


During the siege Breece is mentioned twice: once as commanding 
his company when it determined to take a certain building but was 
anticipated by the Mississippians; and again in the passage already 
quoted about the volunteer character of the proceedings. He does not 
appear again. 

Other sources tell even less. In the General Land Office at Austin 
there are three old Muster Roll Books; in one of them is a list of the 
first company of the Greys, of which I have a copy. I first saw it re- 
ferred to as “Captain Breece’s Company before Béxar and What Be- 
came of It.” At last, I thought, I was to discover something about 
Breece. But that was precisely what I did not discover. The list is 
extremely useful, giving, as it does, the rank, birthplace, and sub- 
sequent fate of nearly all the company—except Breece! “Thomas H. 
Breece, Captain”—that is all.° 

The most interesting feature of this muster role is that it substan- 
tiates Ehrenberg’s assertion that about half of the first company of 


3It is a curious fact that Ehrenberg’s own name is missing from this list. 
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Greys remained in San Antonio: particularly as the statement is some- 
times made that very few of them were killed at the Alamo. The 
list contains fifty-four names, and of these twenty-five are listed as 
having died there. A few of the second company, “Cooke’s men,” also 
remained; Brown, in his muster roll of this company, lists eight. Thus 
it appears that some thirty-three of the Greys were in the Alamo when 
it fell. 

The rest set off for Matamoros on the thirtieth of December, 1835. 
With them were the newly-arrived Mobile Greys, and perhaps a few 
stragglers. Their leaders were Grant, Johnson, Morris, Cooke, and 
Burke. 

Meanwhile, as they were marching blithely away to conquer Mexico, 
because “a quiet soldier life did not suit us at all,” the scheme which 
had allured them was embroiling the governor, the Council, and the 
military leaders. It is easy now to look back on that tragic time of con- 
flicting purpose and see how the tragedies could have been avoided: 
if all the politicians had been statesmen, and all the leaders in the field 
—hot-headed, visionary, ambitious men, followed by hordes of adven- 
ture-seeking boys—had been sober, trained strategists. Or even well- 
disciplined soldiers, merely! But the whole army was as scant of dis- 
cipline as it was rich in enterprise and courage. 

Moreover, it fairly bristled with born leaders who had a romantic 
appeal for their men, and a natural power to stir their imaginations. 
Perhaps none of them, hardly Houston himself, quite equalled in 
this particular Dr. James Grant, “the beloved Scot.” And Grant was 
obsessed by the belief that the war could be easily won by a bold 
attack. He seems to have imposed his conviction upon Johnson, whose 
gallantry (and success) in the storming of San Antonio had given him 
immense prestige. The letters and documents of the time boil with 
recrimination around the names of these men, and the logic of events 
has crushingly pronounced against them. Yet it is easy to see why they 
persisted in their scheme of aggression against Mexico, an adventure 
that drew most of the San Antonio army after them. 

To us the relation between the leaders who left San Antonio is far 
from clear—even if it was clear at the time to them and their “army.” 
First, as to the Greys and their commanding officer. The inference from 
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Ehrenberg’s statements—at this point and later in his narrative—is 
that the thirty or so of the first company who set out for Matamoros, 
were merged with the second company, which had lost only eight or 
nine; that Cooke commanded them, and that they were henceforth 
known as “The Greys of New Orleans.” But they “joined themselves,” 
as we have seen, with the Mobile Greys under Captain Burke, and the 
whole group called themselves “the Greys.” 

This leaves Johnson, Morris and Grant. And here Ehrenberg’s 
testimony is explicit, for whatever it may be worth. He says: “Col. 
Johnson and Major Morris were in command [presumably of the 
whole expedition] but in reality it was Grant, the beloved Scot, who 
led us, in spite of the fact that he constantly refused to be regularly 
elected.” 

Little study has been given to this singular man, though he is in a 
sense the most fateful figure of the Revolution. But for him the story 
both of the Alamo and of Goliad would have been different. Adven- 
turer, no doubt, he was—but what Texas leader was without at least 
a dash of the adventurer? The pure adventurer is an easy type to 
analyze. Grant, it is true, was possessed by one idea concerning the 
prosecution of the war; but he himself was far from simple. He and his 
role are partly explained by his immense holdings in Northern Mexico, 
and his natural disinclination to lose them. But only partly. The ambi- 
tions of a fortune-seeker and land-speculator who, as it turned out, had 
risked his main stake on the wrong side of the Rio Grande; the head- 
strong audacity of a Scottish clansman with whom a tradition of war- 
fare by independent forays was bred in the bone—these are merely 
facets of a complex and intriguing character. There is only one other 
in the whole picture who is more intriguing—Houston. And 
it was Houston who presently rescued most of the Greys from the rash 
leadership of their “gallant Scot.” Even Houston, however, could 
not endow his subordinates with his own superb practical sagacity, and 
he saved them only to deliver them into the hands of another leader 
who added vacillation to ambition and rashness—Fannin. 

From this point there is little in the outlines of their story that has 
not been told and retold; it is the dreadful tale of the squandering 
of all this magnificent youth. 
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There is much fascinating detail, which our own story must pass 
over quickly. “The treasure-hunt to the Halls of the Montezumas,” 
as Marquis James dubs the Matamoros expedition, moved off in high 
feather. This, again, was new country to Ehrenberg, and as usual he 
was thrilled by its strangeness and beauty. They marched into the de- 
serted Goliad, and waited for the reinforcements and supplies promised 
by the Council. Presently their number was swelled to about six hun- 
dred, but no ammunition or provisions were forthcoming. As always, 
great restlessness and impatience for action prevailed, so it was decided 
to move down to Refugio, “thirty miles nearer our aim [Matamoros]},” 
and wait there eight more days, at the longest. This to keep the forces 
from melting away altogether. 

But now Houston paid his famous informal visit to his runaway 
army, and, playing these hundreds of men and boys like so many game 
fish, maneuvered most of them out of Grant’s project and into his own. 
“We had already decided to leave on the morrow for Matamoros,” 
says Ehrenberg (the “eight days” apparently forgotten), “when Gene- 
ral Sam Houson, the Commander-in-Chief, suddenly appeared in our 
camp.” Ehrenberg gives from memory a report of two of Houston’s 
speeches, which seems substantially correct. Certainly they have the 
Houston touch. . . “But I see, comrades, from the expression on your 
faces, the disapproval of my opinion. My voice is only one; yours 
is . . . Lo Matamoros. Well, then, to Matamoros be it. But at least 
wait a short time, until the troops from Georgia and Alabama land, 
and, united with them, what power of the enemy can withstand us?” 

Although Ehrenberg introduces Houston so suddenly into his nar- 
rative, the Commander-in-Chief had really joined the army at Goliad, 
and had ridden on down to Refugio with Grant, forbearing to “press 
the point of his authority” for the present. One pictures those two, 
in the midst of their turbulent followers, riding across the prairie 
touched by the first flush of spring. And one would give much to have 
overheard those conversations. Houston, who felt very bitterly to- 
ward Grant, could be the suavest of the suave when he chose. And 
Grant could not have left the romantic trail that marks his mortal pas- 
sage if he had not known how to fence with a courteous enemy. 
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In the upshot, all but seventy men decided to follow the counsel 
of “the old General.” (Houston was forty-three—a hoary age to these 
youngsters. ) Ehrenberg, for all his hero-worship of Grant, was among 
those who were won over. He was young and ardent, but he was also 
clear-headed and keen. He perceived that Houston was looking at 
the whole picture, while each of the other leaders was hypnotized by 
a part. 

Johnson, Grant, and Morris rode away with their seventy men, 
among them a whole artillery company with two cannon, to establish 
headquarters at San Patricio, forty miles nearer to Mexico. From there 
Grant planned to take a detachment and go still further south, to col- 
lect horses for the army. 

Houston returned to San Felipe, to wrestle with the confusion which 
entangled Governor and Council. Of the army which he had reclaimed, 
part remained at Refugio, while the “two companies of Greys” (now 
of New Orleans and of Mobile) camped two miles below the town. 
On the coast fifteen miles down the river, at Copano, Fannin was to 
arrive from Velasco with the troops he had concentrated there, among 
them “the volunteers from Georgia and Alabama” of whom Houston 
had spoken—the famous Georgia Battalion under Ward and the Red 
Rovers under Shackleford. As usual, their early arrival was necessary 
“to keep the army from melting away.” 

It was decided to send a small guard down the coast to meet the 
newcomers and inform the main group of their arrival. Ehrenberg 
and four other Greys volunteered and were dispatched. Again we have 
a vivid picture of the beautiful but desolate coast, and of the life of 
the five boys who waited there for a week. At last the boats arrived. 
Messengers were dispatched post-haste to the camp, and the next three 
days were spent in moving troops and supplies up to Refugio. 

They were still expecting to be led to Matamoros; but now they 
saw themselves again “deluded of their hopes.” Although we know 
that his explanation is much too simple, Ehrenberg attributes Fannin’s 
refusal to move against Matamoros to jealousy of Grant—which was 
perhaps one of several factors. “Fannin would have been glad to take 
part in the expedition, but he feared—and he had reason to—that he 
would not be the real commander where the universally popular Dr. 
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Grant was present. He, therefore, advanced other reasons”—and 
turned north instead, to fortify Goliad and prepare for a spring cam- 
paign north of the Rio Grande. 

Before following Fannin to Goliad, the Greys went down to San 
Patricio to inform the “advance detachment” awaiting them there 
of Fannin’s decision. Their hope in going was to induce the men not 
to expose themselves any longer to the danger of being cut off from 
the main body of the troops; and, should this prove impossible, at 
least to bring back the cannon. They failed in their mission. Grant, 
instead of agreeing to return with them, countered by trying to induce 
them to join him in a surprise night-attack on Matamoros, whose in- 
habitants he represented as being eager to welcome and unite with 
them. But they were only about a hundred and fifty men altogether, 
and this plan was too rash even for the Greys. They would not consider 
it. Grant’s credulousness about the Mexicans, Ehrenberg says, was his 
“only weakness.” 

And now a suggestion was made which I have never seen mentioned 
elsewhere. If the San Patricio detachment would go with them, the 
Greys proposed to march back to San Antonio and rejoin their com- 
panions at the Alamo. What if they had? Could reinforcements of a 
hundred and fifty men, at this time (it was the end of January), have 
averted the fate of Travis and his men? Perhaps such a move would 
have decided only that more Greys were to be martyrs of the Alamo, 
rather than of Goliad. 

It was not to be. Grant and Johnson turned over the cannon, said 
farewell to their comrades of the siege of Béxar, and set out, each with 
his small party, over two separate trails toward the Rio Grande. Their 
object was still to collect horses, and (believing perhaps that the plans 
of the army might yet be altered) to keep near their irresistible mag- 
net—Matamoros. 

The Greys returned to Goliad with the cannon entrusted to them. 
Their plan was to rejoin their comrades at the Alamo, as soon as Fan- 
nin should supply them with the promised ammunition and provisions. 
“Fannin’s method of commanding the army,” remarks the young 
convert to a democratic philosophy, “did not please the free principles 
of the Greys well enough to tie them to the walls of Goliad.” But 
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Fannin kept putting them off. At present, he said, he could equip 
only the troops who stayed with him. But he was expecting the arrival 
of two ships from New Orleans with supplies of all kinds. When they 
came, he would fit out the Greys for the return to San Antonio. Mean- 
time, they fell to work strengthening “Fort Defiance”—Fannin’s name 
for Goliad. They did not yet know it, but this was the end of hope. 

About the middle of February the news of one disaster after another 
began arriving, like the messengers to Job. First, word of the capture 
and destruction of the Tampico Blues—a company recruited at New 
Orleans at the same time as the Greys. Next, the arrival of Johnson 
and four fleeing companions—the only survivors of his little band. 
Then the tidings of Santa Anna’s entry into Texas with twelve thou- 
sand men, and Houston’s order to destroy Fort Goliad and retreat— 
which Fannin did not obey. Then daily news of the deepening peril 
of the Alamo, which the Greys were still clamoring to be allowed to 
relieve. Then—and this was the news that stirred them most with 
horror and personal grief—the story of the terrible death of Grant 
and all but four of his men in a Mexican ambush on the Agua Dulce. 
(This had happened on March 2, the day of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.) After this came the tidings of the massacre of 
King and his men, whom Fannin had sent to protect Refugio; and of 
the disappearance of Ward and the Georgia Battalion, who had been 
sent to relieve King. Finally, positive confirmation of their worst fears 
about the Alamo. 

And now, when it was forever too late, Fannin set out to obey Hous- 
ton’s order to retreat to Victoria, behind the Guadalupe. We need not 
here retell the story of the calamitous battle of the Coleto, or of the 
massacre that quickly followed. We shall notice only a few points that 
are not mentioned in other accounts. 

When Fannin drew up his men in a hollow square on the bald 
prairie, the Red Rovers and the New Orleans Greys were in front. 
That night, when darkness brought a respite from fighting, the Greys 
pleaded with Fannin to make a dash for the timber, where they would 
all have a better position when daylight should bring a renewed attack. 
Then they threatened to gq by themselves, without permission. But 
Fannin implored them not to desert the wounded. “Are the Greys of 
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New Orleans, the first company who took up arms for the defense of 
liberty and justice, capable of such a desertion?” The Greys stayed. 

Thus they were among the prisoners herded next day into the old 
church. 

Again, Ehrenberg furnishes interesting details of the imprisonment, 
but this, too, is an oft-told tale. When the fatal march began on the 
morning of Palm Sunday, the Mexican soldiers, “who as a rule were 
very talkative, were unbearably silent. . . I turned around and looked 
at the rear guard of the volunteers. Great was my surprise when I dis- 
covered that neither Miller’s men, nor Fannin’s people, nor the .. . 
prisoners of the Georgia Battalion were with us. . . . Only the Greys 
and a few pioneers were left in my group.” 

At the very last minute they saw what was coming. When the Mexi- 
cans were lined up to shoot, someone in the prisoners’ ranks shouted, 
“No hope is left; the last hour of the Greys has come. Comrades. . .” 
a fearful crash interrupted him. “Then all was silent; thick clouds 
of smoke rolled slowly toward the river.” 

Ehrenberg, untouched by the bullets, grappled with a pursuing 
soldier, was slightly wounded in the encounter, but escaped under cov- 
er of the smoke. As he swam the river, he lost his diary and “the 
faithful dog of our company. . . A bullet hit him and he sank under 
the water.” 

After much suffering and a narrow escape from death, the young 
soldier reached the Texas army and was honorably discharged. 

A few still unanswered questions arise in our minds. Breece, as we 
have seen, is unaccounted for, and Morris—a brave, bright presence 
in the story, about whom we should like to know more—died with 
Grant among the stampeding horses. But on the evening before the 
fall of the Alamo, Captain Cooke rode into Washington-on-the-Brazos. 
He had come from Goliad to bring two Mexican spies to General 
Houston for questioning. (Ehrenberg remarks that the Greys who 
were marched out to die on Palm Sunday were led by First Lieu- 
tenant McManemmy, of the Mobile Greys, “both the captains” having 
left a few days before on company business.) William Fairfax Gray, 
who was a native of Cooke’s birthplace, Fredericksburg, was then at 
Washington, watching all developments with intent concern. “Poor 
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Cooke was very badly off for a wardrobe,” Gray writes in his diary, 
“and Waller and myself were happy in supplying him with such of 
ours as we could spare, which he received with thanks and without 
false shame. . . He now commands the New Orleans Greys, and 
stands high in the army of Texas.” 

Captain Cooke did not return to Goliad, and at the Battle of San 
Jacinto we find him on Houston’s staff, with the rank of major. He 
accompanied his wounded general to New Orleans, and returned with 
him to Texas. Later he was made quartermaster general and then in- 
spector general of the army. President Lamar appointed him com- 
missary of subsistence in 1839 and again in 1840. In the latter year 
he took part in the “Council House Fight;” and in the autumn he 
was appointed colonel of the first regiment of infantry. He was a mem- 
ber of the Santa Fe expedition as one of the commissioners; was taken. 
as a prisoner to Mexico City, but later released. He was wounded in 
the engagement that expelled General Woll from San Antonio in 
1842. In 1845 he was appointed secretary of war and marine of the 
Republic, and finally became the first adjutant general of the state, 
by appointment of Governor James Pinckney Henderson. His wife 
was Angela Navarro, a niece of José Antonio Navarro, who was a de- 
voted friend and ally of the Texans from first to last. 

Mr. Lou W. Kemp, who has put Texas in his debt for his work in 
finding the forgotten graves of her soldiers, told me that he and some 
of his friends had been looking for many years for the grave of Major 
Cooke. Then, one day, he received a jubilant telegram: it had been 
discovered in an old Mexican cemetery in Seguin. The remains were 
moved to the state cemetery at Austin, and marked by a suitable monu- 
ment. Thus Cooke, like Ehrenberg, was one of the very few members 
of the famous companies who emerged from the great adventure of 
their youth into a life of success and some distinction. Others were 
Thomas G. Lubbock, Thomas William Ward, and Martin K. Snell. 
A few, about whom we know nothing more, are designated as “living” 
at the time the muster-rolls were compiled. Nine are recorded on 
carefully checked lists as having fought at San Jacinto, though I have 
been unable as yet to find out how they got there. The rest are part 
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of the nameless dust at San Patricio, the Agua Dulce, the Alamo, and 
Goliad. 

And the beautiful blue silk flag, presented by the pretty girl to “us 
Greys” on the banks of the Sabine—how did it reach the museum-case 
in the “Halls of the Montezumas?” There is a circumstantial Mexican 
account of its capture, from the place where it floated above the fortress 
of the Alamo. But most Texan authorities deny that it ever floated 
there. Ehrenberg expressly states that the Americans carried the Mexi- 
can tricolor when they captured San Antonio, the “flag of the constitu- 
tion of 1824.” It is generally believed that the men who died in the 
Alamo a few months later flew the same flag, for they had not yet 
heard of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, only three 
days before. It has been insisted, furthermore, that if any mere com- 
pany flag was to be used, Travis would certainly have flown the flag of 
his own company, which he himself had provided. Nor do we know 
why the Greys who marched away left the treasured flag with the 
Greys who stayed behind. But nobody doubts that it was taken in some 
manner when the old church-fortress fell; and that it is entitled, in 
that sense at least, to be called the Flag of the Alamo. 

“The First Company of Texas Volunteers from New Orleans”— 
what a freight of meaning in the fading letters! It is the ragged banner 
of Romance itself—the very stuff of “old, unhappy, far-off things, 
and battles long ago.” 
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NE GOES to New Braunfels with a recurrent sense of 
() renewal in spirit—that is, if he is of German descent, and 

if his heart responds to German song, German literature, 
German Sittlichkeit, German Maiassigkeit. There one hears the Ger- 
man tongue still spoken with remarkable purity and finds German 
customs still observed, so that now, as in the closing days of the 
Republic of Texas, a visit to New Braunfels is like entering into the 
life of a little German city. The landscape is beautiful, with the 
Missionsberg to the north, forest-crowned; the Guadalupe and the 
Comal rivers, clear, swift, with rapids in their courses; and the mag- 
nificent cypresses along the Guadalupe. In the town itself stand old 
houses with an enduring charm. To be sure, many of the landmarks 
mentioned by early Texas travelers are gone. The ferry across the 
Guadalupe, at the point where the Comal flows into it, has not been in 
use since the iron bridge was built across the river near the old San 
Antonio Road in the ’eighties. Torrey’s Mill was torn down three- 
quarters of a century ago. Seele’s Saéngerhalle is also gone. The old 
Sophienburg, long in ruins, has been replaced by a fine modern museum 
devoted to the history of the town. But there are still many precious 
reminders of the past. The old Camino Real, in “Nacogdoches 
Street,” can yet be traced going down to the ford of the Guada- 
lupe where the mill pond of the textile mill is now; and the Comal 
Springs, “Las Fontanas” of Mexican days, retain the beauty that 
evoked comment a century ago. The old Waisenhaus, or orphan’s 
home, still stands also, a grim reminder of the terrible days of 1846, 
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and on the high ground on Zink Street, near the Comal Creek, can be 
seen the place where the immigrants of 1845 camped until huts and 
houses could be built. The forest on the east bank of the Guadalupe 
at the ferry-site holds memories of the ghastly sufferings of the later 
immigrants in the summer of 1846. But to me, at any rate, the most 
interesting spot in New Braunfels is the bit of ground under an oak 
tree—the only one remaining of three that formerly marked the place 
—where Louis Ervendberg, the Protestant pastor of the German set- 
tlers, held the first religious services in New Braunfels, and where 
Hermann Seele held the first school. 

Ervendberg was one of the most enigmatic and tragic characters that 
ever lived in New Braunfels. The town, for that matter, could claim 
its full quota of remarkable inhabitants—men like Carl Johann Lud- 
wig Almquist, the Swedish man of letters, who worked on the Neu- 
Braunfelser Zeitung with Lindheimer for a couple of months in the 
summer of 1853; or the Polish Franciscan, Father Moczygeba, pastor 
of the Catholic church in Almquist’s day; like barefooted Otto Fried- 
rich, a lepidopterist and entomologist of no mean ability, who in ante- 
bellum days was sending insects to H. A. Hagen before Agassiz called 
Hagen to the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Cambridge; or 
like Ottomar von Behr, an old friend of Alexander von Humboldt and 
Bettina von Arnim; and Dr. Julius Froebel, who in the late ’forties 
was publishing in the Reports of the Smithsonian Institution notable 
articles on the physiography of America while he engaged in trade 
between Texas and Chihuahua. 

But even in such a company, Ervendberg is a notable character. 
His own descendants freely acknowledge that the name Ervendberg is 
assumed. Although he claimed to have studied at Heidelberg, no Ger- 
man university records him as a student; the Central Bureau for Per- 
sonal genealogy knows nothing of Ervendberg’s family; even the parish 
church of Rhoden in the old Principality of Waldeck, where he said 
he was born, has no record of him or his family. Out of obscurity he 
came, and into obscurity he went. And a tragic destiny seemed to pur- 
sue him. He deserved enduring honor among all that bear the German 
name in Texas for his labors as first German pastor in Texas, as the 
progressive and liberal leader in the formation of “The Christian 
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Church of the Germans in Texas” in 1841, as the first teacher in the 
German communities of Colorado and Austin counties in the early 
forties, and as the heroic pastor of his flock in 1846, the terrible second 
year of the German migration, as well as during the cholera epidemic of 
1849. But whatever Ervendberg may have deserved, his sun went 
down in clouds of shame in New Braunfels, where he had carried on 
the best labors of his life; and in the memorials set up in honor 
of German pioneers in Southwest Texas, his name is absent. 

Perhaps it may seem a disservice to Ervendberg to bring out into 
the light of day the facts of his life, now that three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have passed since his murder in a little Mexican town. Yet his 
life was bound up with movements of great import in Texas, and the 
history of those movements cannot be written without taking Ervend- 
berg into account. Moreover, his life vividly illustrates the play of 
forces involved in human behavior; it is a familiar if pitiful tale, 
with moments of heroism as well as of sordidness. Though Ervend- 
berg was not highly trained in science when he came to Texas, 
and, as we shall see presently, was seriously handicapped in his 
efforts to acquire a fuller knowledge of botany, still he deserves an 
honorable place in the company of the Naturalists of the Frontier. 
Furthermore, he was a leader in the movement toward scientific and 
experimental agriculture among the Germans of Southwest Texas; 
and, perhaps most important of all, his life throws much light on the 
social conditions under which all the Naturalists of the Frontier 
worked. 


If the record in the Church Book of the First Protestant Church 
at New Braunfels is indeed true, Ervendberg was born on the third 
day of May, 1809, at the village of Rhoden in the former Principal- 
ity of Waldeck in west-central Germany. It is a town of some five 
hundred inhabitants, for the most part belonging to the Evangelical 
confession, situated some twenty-five miles southwest of Paderborn. 
There are no records of Ervendberg’s childhood or of his education, 
but he almost certainly received some formal theological training— 
probably at an Evangelical seminary, of which Germany has a number, 
some of great distinction. As a young man Ervendberg seems to have 
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held an ecclesiastical post at Anklam in Pomerania, where he made 
friends with Baron Ottfried Hans von Meusebach (who later became 
Commissioner General of the Mainzer Adelsverein at New Braunfels), 
and Georg Klappenbach, Burgomaster of Anklam and later Mayor 
of New Braunfels. Subsequently Ervendberg lived for a time at Her- 
ford, a considerable town at the junction of the Werre and the Aa in 
the county of Ravensburg in Prussia. Herford had been a member 
of the Hanseatic League, and was rich in historical associations dating 
back to the ninth century; in Ervendberg’s day, the Gymnasium of the 
town was nearly three hundred years old. The fine old Romanesque 
cathedral and a Gothic church of the Virgin date back to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. To the south and west of Herford lies the 
Teutoberg forest, where the Germans under Hermann defeated the 
Roman legions under Varus in 9 A. D. In addition to its well- 
established textile industry, Herford was notable in Ervendberg’s 
day for its agricultural school and for two Orphans’ Homes established 
on the plan of the famous institution of August Hermann Francke at 
Halle. I have not been able to unearth any particulars of Ervendberg’s 
life at Herford and Anklam, but apparently he was highly regarded. 
That Ervendberg stood well in Germany before his departure for 
America is indicated by the fact that when Georg Klappenbach was 
sent out by the Adelsverein in July of 1846 to be mayor of New Braun- 
fels, he was introduced, according to Viktor Bracht, as “a friend of Mr. 
Meusebach and of the Reverend Ervendberg.” 

I have mentioned the great uncertainty concerning Ervendberg’s 
name. One of Ervendberg’s grandsons by his first wife tells of over- 
hearing a conversation between his mother (a daughter of Ervend- 
berg) and another person, in which it was stated that the name was 
assumed, and that the father came to Germany originally as a French 
refugee. The children of the second wife of Ervendberg spontaneously 
reported to me the same tradition. But the matter is at best obscure. 
Ervendberg himself wrote his name variously. In early portions of 
the Church Books of the First Protestant Church at New Braunfels 
he hyphenated it, “Cachand-Ervendberg,” but this was soon changed 
to Louis Cachand Ervendberg, the name under which he went while 
he was pastor at Houston and in Colorado and Austin counties. Pastor 
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Schuchard of New Braunfels, in completing the parish church-record 
for the Ervendberg family, wrote the name in full as “Christian 
Friedrich Ludwig Cachand Ervendberg.” Captain Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Wrede, in his Lebensbilder (1844), spells Ervendberg’s name 
“Ervensberg,” and Pastor Gustav Eisenlohr, in letters to his father 
in Germany, consistently spells it “Erwendberg.” These are no doubt 
minutiae, but some scholar more fortunate than I may find them clues 
to the man’s real name. I should add that directories of American cities 
having a large German population—metropolitan New York, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Chicago, Saint Louis—list no persons of the name 
Ervendberg. Moreover, the archives of the library of the University 
of Berlin and, as stated above, the Central Bureau at Leipzig can give 
no help in the matter. On the whole, it seems justifiable to conclude 
that family tradition is correct in stating that “Ervendberg” is an 
assumed name. 

The question of where Ervendberg studied theology is equally 
difficult. The period was one of much strife among the sects of German 
Protestantism, dating back to the time of Luther’s death, which had 
helped to increase the disaster wrought by the Thirty Years’ War, 
and which was finally “healed” only by the interposition of the civil 
authorities in the period 1817-27. Ervendberg belonged to the Evan- 
gelical or Philippist group of German Protestants—the group that 
founded in 1820 the General Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
the United States. 

From a study of the traits of mind shown by Ervendberg, I suspect 
that he either studied theology at the Francke Foundation in Halle, 
or in some other way came deeply under the influence of the Francke 
tradition. He was essentially Pietistic, but showed also, as did Francke, 
a strongly humanitarian tendency. As will be seen later, in his work at 
New Braunfels Ervendberg tried unsuccessfully to imitate several 
of Francke’s institutions that came to such glorious fruition at Halle. 
But however it was obtained, Ervendberg’s theological training seems 
to have been substantial, as was that of every German Protestant 
clergyman of that day—Hermann Seele, who was in a position to know, 
speaks of Ervendberg’s “theological and philological training gained 
at German universities.” This would imply mastery of the Greek New 
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Testament and the Hebrew Old Testament, as well as the usual classi- 
cal and scientific training of the German Gymnasium. A thesis of some 
hundred and forty-six pages on “Die Erklérung des Evangelii Johan- 
nis nach dem Verbungen [?] des Presbyter Matthéus,” written in the 
best exegetical style of the time, is in the Sophienburg Museum at New 
Braunfels: it is ascribed to Ervendberg, but I have my doubts. It is, of 
course, replete with parallel readings in Greek from the gospel of 
Matthew. Whether the document is an original study by Ervendberg, 
or a copied thesis in which he was interested (as I suspect), makes little 
difference, for in any case it evidences the interest and competence of 
the man in the substantial scholarship demanded of German clergymen 
of his day. 

One familiar with the thought of Ervendberg’s time can easily visual- 
ize the scanty library the young minister probably collected. Besides 
the Bible, it would contain August Hermann Francke’s Segensvolle 
Fusstapfen, with an account of the famous orphan-house at Halle; 
Spener’s two volumes of Theologische Bedenken; Johann Arndt’s 
Sechs Biicher vom wahren Christenthum, edited by G. A. Frank, 
and published at Halle in 1830; Count von Zinzendorf’s Herrenhuts 
Gesangbuch; Schleiermacher’s Der Christliche Glaube; von Mos- 
heim’s works on ecclesiastical and Christian history, some in Latin and 
some in German; Thomas von Kempen’s Vier Biicher von der Nach- 
folge Christi; and Krummacher’s and Hofacker’s sermons. Of these 
books, Johann Arndt’s True Christianity was doubtless Ervendberg’s 
most constant and unfailing companion in the early days. 

Ervendberg seems to have come to America in the early part of 
1837, or a short time before; for in that year we find him an Evangel- 
ical pastor among the Germans in northern Illinois. According to a 
somewhat garbled (and, it is to be feared, embellished) account of him- 
self that Ervendberg gave Frederick Law Olmsted in 1854, he had 
landed in New York, and had come to the West by the common route 
of all immigrants: up the Hudson River by steamboat, and then across 
New York State by way of the Erie Canal. It must have been a won- 
derful experience for the young German clergyman to view this new 
canal, more than three hundred and fifty miles long, with its eighty- 
four locks and its feeder canals entering the main channel at Troy, 
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Utica, and other points along the route. The aqueducts carrying the 
canal across rivers, the turning-basins and docks—here was cause for 
admiration! The New York State canals were then in the heyday of 
their prosperity; in 1837 the combined Erie and Champlain Canals 
netted a round million dollars over all expenses. 

Ervendberg probably traveled by one of the “line boats,” which 
made three miles an hour, and paid for his passage at the rate of a 
cent a mile, with the privilege of buying and cooking his food aboard 
the boat. Arriving at Buffalo, he no doubt took deck-passage on a lake 
steamer to Detroit, paying three dollars for the trip, and from Detroit 
traveled across Michigan to the raw town of Chicago at the foot of 
Lake Michigan. 

Chicago, of course, was still in its infancy. In the year before 
Ervendberg’s arrival, the first schoolhouse had been built. In March 
of 1837, the town, then boasting some four thousand inhabitants, had 
been incorporated. The Illinois & Michigan Canal, designed to connect 
Lake Michigan with the Desplaines River, was under construction; 
the Rush Medical College had just been incorporated; and the con- 
tinued prosperity of Chicago seemed assured. In 1837, however, came 
the Panic, which for two years stopped all increase in the town’s pop- 
ulation, and caused a cessation of work on the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal. The price of flour went up to twenty-eight dollars a barrel; the 
financial situation in Illinois became desperate, and was to grow worse 
after the passage of the Internal Improvement Act. By 1839 the 
debt of Illinois had mounted to fourteen million dollars, with an 
annual interest charge of $800,000. Repudiation of the debt followed 
—the beginning of an inglorious chapter in the history of state finance 
in the United States. 

Upon his arrival in Chicago in these distressed times, Ervendberg 
seems to have entered at once upon his pastoral functions. Working 
among the German settlers who were just then beginning their migra- 
tion into the Middle West, he established Protestant Evangelical con- 
gregations in Chicago, in the German settlement of Teuto on Salt 
Creek in DuPage County, at East Prairie on the Desplaines River, 
and at Schwemm’s Grove. Altogether, he seems to have had a total 
of fifty-six church members and 221 associates in his combined charges. 
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But his aggregate income was fantastically small—probably not more 
than a hundred and fifty dollars a year. 

Among the younger members of his congregation at Teuto, Ervend- 
berg found an attractive Hanoverian lass, fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
named Maria Sophie Dorothea Muench. She lived with her uncle. 
With him she had left her home at Landesburg, near Nienburg; upon 
their arrival in America in 1836, they had settled in Chicago, but in 
1837 had removed fifteen miles west to Teuto in order to escape the 
malarial marshes along the lake shore. On the tenth of September, 
1838, Ervendberg and Maria were married in Chicago by Ervend- 
berg’s friend, the Reverend John Blatchford, a Presbyterian minister. 

Although Ervendberg was in a sense isolated at his home parish on 
Salt Creek, still he had many pleasant associations. In the congregations 
he served were many compatriots of his wife, some of whom had even 
been close neighbors in the old home, so that life, in spite of financial 
stringencies, had its pleasant side. Their first-born, a son, came to the 
couple in Teuto in July of 1839. The child died on the twelfth of 
the following September, plunging the family into deep grief. Ervend- 
berg, disconsolate and harassed by economic difficulties, began to con- 
sider migrating to the Republic of Texas, the goal of so many persons 
in the United States who had been ruined by the financial crash of 
1837. 

It was not an easy thing to leave home and friends. Besides his 
parishioners in Cook and DuPage counties, Ervendberg had many con- 
genial acquaintances in Chicago. Three of his ministerial colleagues, 
in particular, were close friends. Dr. John Blatchford, fifteen years 
Ervendberg’s senior, a graduate of Union College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary and pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, stood in the place of mentor and confidant, and of course the two 
men shared similar theological views. Another friend was the Meth- 
odist minister, the Reverend Peter Ruble Borein, of an age with 
Ervendberg—one of the most beloved pastors in Chicago. Most 
amiable as a man, and an eloquent preacher, he read his Hebrew Bible 
easily in a day when scholarship was rare on the raw frontier. The 
Methodist presiding elder, the Reverend John Clark, later to become 
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prominent in the church in Texas, was a third member of the trio of 
colleagues whom Ervendberg found congenial. 

Many years later, Hermann Seele, in an extended obituary notice 
of Mrs. Ervendberg (published in the Neu-Braunfelser Zeitung on 
January 12, 1888), leaves the impression that a certain worldly love 
of ease and gain sent Ervendberg to Texas. This suggestion is far 
from the truth. Understanding of Ervendberg’s decision to migrate 
must begin with a realization of his intense financial distress in I]linois. 
Church dues had dwindled to almost nothing, and prices of food and 
other necessities were soaring. Moreover, the prospect of an increasing 
family naturally turned Ervendberg’s attention to the wider oppor- 
tunities of Texas, which were an interesting topic of discussion among 
his friends. John Clark, for instance, was also planning to go to Texas, 
and did so a year later. 

In the autumn of 1839 the Ervendbergs, having laid away their 
first-born son in the German graveyard at Teuto, packed up the pos- 
sessions of a humble and inpecunious German pastor and took boat 
down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, bound for New Orleans and 
Houston. When they arrived in Houston, probably in December of 
1839, the settlement was but two years old. It had been “founded” 
in 1836, but had taken shape only in 1837, when it became capital of 
the new republic.* In 1839 Houston was still a town of shanties, with 
a population of less than two thousand. The town served as a port of 
entry for immigrants, and here numerous Germans on their way to the 
interior stopped for counsel with their compatriots. Ervendberg, secur- 
ing a small plot of ground just outside the town, engaged in market 
gardening while he looked about for an opportunity to resume his min- 
isterial labors. It is quite possible that at this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of two other Naturalists of the Frontier, Lindheimer and Fendler, 
who were also working as market gardeners near Houston. 

These German gardeners were recognized as an asset in early Texas. 
The British consul William Kennedy wrote in 1844 in a diplomatic 
dispatch to the Earl of Aberdeen: 


Among the European settlers, the Germans have the reputation of 
being the most successful. They are generally laborious, persevering, 





* In 1839 the seat of the government was moved to the newly laid out town of Austin. 
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and eager to accumulate—orderly for the most part—and they keep 
well together. They have formed thriving Communities at different 
points of the interior, and they constitute a considerable proportion of 
the trading and working population of the towns adjacent to the Coast. 
In common with the French, they become Market-gardeners. And they 
divide with the Irish the profits of drayage and cartage, which are 
pretty large during the business season. 


Ervendberg lost no time in beginning work as a pastor; on Decem- 
ber 22, 1839, he preached to a congregation of German immigrants 
in Houston. Two weeks later, announcement was made in the news- 
paper of regular preaching at the home of a Mr. Thiel—possibly the 
Christian Thiel who later settled in New Braunfels. Thus began Ger- 
man preaching in Texas. For the better part of a year Ervendberg 
ministered to his congregation in Houston, which came to comprise 
“thirty members and fifty-eight souls.” 

From all accounts, Houston in that day was a chaotic frontier com- 
munity not noted for its piety. Yet many religious denominations were 
attempting to get a foothold in Texas, and Houston was key to the 
interior. The Reverend William Y. Allen, a Presbyterian minister 
from Tennessee, had preached in Houston at the end of 1838, in the 
face of great discouragement; Abel Stevens, later a famous historian 
of Methodism, during the first six months of 1839 had held Methodist 
meetings in the capital, and was followed by Edward Fontaine. In 1840 
the Protestant Episcopal Church sent Dr. Leonidas Polk, Bishop of 
Louisiana, on a missionary tour of the country between the Brazos and 
the Colorado, and a parish was established in Houston with the Rev- 
erend Henry B. Goodwin as rector. But to judge from the experience 
of Ervendberg’s ministerial co-laborers in Houston, it was a thoroughly 
discouraging field. It is not surprising that after a scant year’s sojourn 
at Houston, Ervendberg sought the higher, more healthful hill- 
country of Colorado County, where in the fertile valley of Cummins 
Creek an extensive German settlement, Blumenthal, had already been 
formed by the Yordts, Zimmerscheidts, Frelses, Biegels, Brodbecks, 
Ullrichs, and von Wredes. From fragmentary sources I surmise 
that the elder Yordt, a native of Holstein and a soldier in the Texas 
Revolution, had known Ervendberg in Germany, and may have been 
instrumental in bringing him to the settlement of Blumenthal. 
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Ervendberg left Houston at the beginning of December, 1840. His 
route was the familiar path of most immigrants to Texas—overland 
from Houston by way of San Felipe, Austin’s former capital. Most 
travelers stopped in the beautiful little hamlet of Industry at the 
“hotel” kept by the Oldenburger Friedrich Ernst, who had come to 
Texas in 1831—an “oasis,” as Prince Solms once said, for the German 
traveler in Texas. 

From Industry Ervendberg proceeded about nine miles west to 
the German community of Blumenthal, or Cummins Creek, as it came 
to be called; and here, on December 10, 1840, he entered with zeal 
upon his ministerial work. Although a certain Reverend Fiebiger had 
previously established an independent Evangelical Church at Frels- 
burg, not far away, he had died soon after the congregation was organ- 
ized, and when Ervendberg arrived there was almost no formal ecclesi- 
astical organization in the community. Soon, however, in addition to 
his home congregation at Blumenthal, Ervendberg had formed small 
congregations at Industry and Cat Spring in Austin County, at Biegel 
and LaGrange in Fayette County, and at Columbus on the Colorado. 
Among his parishioners and acquaintances were the Amslers, Stoeltges, 
Von Roeders, Klebergs, and Dannkers, of Cat Spring; Henry Amthor 
and his neighbors on the western border of Austin County; and Fried- 
rich Ernst and J. G. Sieper at Industry. Within a short time Josef 
Anton Fischer, a domineering Wurttemberger (some say Bavarian) 
with Swiss theological training, who was destined to play a turbulent 
part in the history of the German Protestant Evangelical Church in 
the United States, joined Ervendberg. Between the two, they seem, 
for short periods at least, to have conducted schools in the Germaa set- 
tlements of Austin and Colorado counties. 

Fischer, six years older than Ervendberg, was of an overbearing 
and contentious disposition, while Ervendberg was mild and gentle, 
with a broadly tolerant spirit. But the two men were somehow able 
to work together in establishing the first Synod of German Christian 
Churches in Texas, neither Reformed nor narrowly Lutheran, but 
founded upon the broad basis of the two confessions. When one remem- 
bers how prone German Protestants of that period were to break up 
into sects because of trivial metaphysical and dogmatic differences, 
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Ervendberg’s part in founding the united synod stands out as a signal 
achievement. 

Dr. Fischer seems to have left Texas some time in the early forties 
(probably before September, 1842) for he did not sign the petition 
requesting a charter for Ervendberg’s great hope, the Hermann’s 
University in Texas, and in 1844 he helped to organize at Cincinnati 
the German United Evangelical Synod of North America. In 1842 
he went to Chicago as pastor of the St. Paul’s Congregation, Ervend- 
berg’s former mission congregation and the oldest Evangelical parish 
in the city. 

Ervendberg, on the other hand, was fully decided upon Texas as 
his permanent home. In May of 1842 he had bought a tract of thirty- 
five acres, part of Peter Pieper’s headright league about ten miles 
north of Columbus on Pieper’s Creek; and when Fischer’s departure 
left him alone as religious and educational leader of the German 
settlements, he pushed resolutely forward with his cherished plan to 
found a German institution of learning in Central Texas. Realizing 
the real need among his people, and encouraged by the Education Acts 
passed by the Texan Congress in 1839 and 1840, in the latter part of 
1842 Ervendberg circulated among his compatriots in Austin and Colo- 
rado counties a petition calling for the establishment of a university 
which should offer instruction in both German and English. The Con- 
gress of the Republic had appropriated four leagues of land for 
Rutersville College, founded in 1840, and Ervendberg was eager to 
secure similar aid from the Government for his projected school. As a 
result of his efforts, the Texan Congress passed an act chartering the 
Hermann’s University, to be located near Industry or Blumenthal, 
with Ervendberg as president. Certain provisions of the act, written 
in by Ervendberg, are significant of the scope of his dream and the 
breadth of his tolerant spirit: 


Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That the . . . President and Trustees shall 
establish the necessary preparatory schools, and shall have the right to 
establish four faculties, one Theological, one Judicial, one Medical, 
and one Philosophical . . . and they are hereby empowered to grant 
such degrees as are usually granted by similar institutions in the United 
States and Germany... 
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Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That no religious qualification, or test of 
any kind whatever, shall be requisite, in order to become a Trustee, 
Professor, Instructor or Student in said University, and the Theo- 
logical faculty shall never be styled by the name of any singular relig- 
ious confession, but Protestant Faculty... 


The Congress of the Republic authorized the grant of a league of 
land to the new University, and provision was made for selling fifty- 
dollar “shares” in the University to “subscribers.” But as Tiling says 
in his History of the German Element in Texas, from 1820-1850 
(1913): 


. . . when the trustees tried to sell the “university shares,” they met 
with insurmountable obstacles. The shares at the par value of $50 could 
only be be sold for land in exchange; nobody paid in cash, money 
being too scarce. But it was ready cash that the trustees needed and not 
land, of which the university had plenty. The attempt to raise the 
necessary funds proved a failure, and in January, 1846, the franchise 
was annulled, but was renewed on April 11, 1846... To make the 
shares more attractive, the subscription price was reduced from $50 to 
$15. The trustees succeeded in obtaining enough money to build a large, 
two-story stone building [it was in actuality a frame building, which 
burned in 1935}, but that was all. This building was later used for the 
public school of Frelsburg, and thus fulfilled its mission in some way, 
even if it did not bear the proud name of “university.” 


Perhaps the general conditions in Texas during the years 1840 to 
1844 may help to explain the failure of Ervendberg’s projected Uni- 
versity to materialize. Not one of the educational enterprises started 
in Texas during those years prospered—Rutersville College, Wes- 
leyan College at San Augustine, the University of San Augustine, all 
went under after a few years of precarious existence. Ervendberg had 
left troublous conditions in Illinois only to find fully as much distress 
in Texas. The finances of the Republic were in a deplorable state, and 
the furloughed soldiers, out of employment, were dispirited and des- 
perate. During the spring and summer of 1839 occurred the Cherokee 
War in Northeast Texas; in 1840 there were Comanche troubles, 
beginning with the Council House Fight at San Antonio in February, 
and by no means ending with the Comanche capture of Victoria in 
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early August and the sacking and burning of Linnville. During Mira- 
beau Lamar’s presidency (1838-41), the national debt of Texas was 
trebled, and the Government’s paper fell in value to twelve cents on 
the dollar. In June, 1841, the ill-fated Santa Fe Expedition set out 
from Austin, and later was captured in New Mexico. Greatly exasper- 
ated, the Mexicans next year invaded Texas, capturing Goliad, Re- 
fugio, San Antonio and Victoria. San Antonio was again taken by Woll 
in September of 1842, at the same time that Dawson’s Men were exter- 
minated at the Salado. Indeed, the summer and autumn of 1842 was 
the gloomiest period Texas had known since the Runaway Scrape of 
1836, and the year closed with the incredibly foolish and disastrous 
Mier Expedition. During the years 1842-44, the Regulator and Mod- 
erator feuds of East Texas made life and property unsafe in that 
region, and the Texan navy was engaged in all sorts of ill-advised 
escapades in the western part of the Gulf of Mexico. After the pre- 
posterous Snively Expedition to capture the Santa Fe trade in the 
spring and summer of 1843, both the Texas and American congresses 
began to consider more seriously than ever the annexation of Texas. 

During these years Ervendberg encountered many difficulties in his 
pastoral work. There was always fear of the Indians—Rutersville, for 
instance, suffered severely from Indian raids in the early ’forties. The 
acute financial distress of the country resulted in the almost complete 
withdrawal of money from circulation, and probably Ervendberg did 
not receive a total of two hundred dollars during his four years at 
Blumenthal. Many of the German people among whom he traveled 
and to whom he preached were unconcerned and indifferent in relig- 
ious matters. Nevertheless, he was among friends, and gradually, by 
thrift and industry and self-denial, he was able to build up a small but 
well-arranged homestead at Blumenthal. It was not much that he 
possessed—he sold all his holdings for a hundred dollars when he left 
the locality—but perhaps no other German pastor in Texas could lay 
claim to success as great as Ervendberg’s in his ministerial work. Dur- 
ing this time, too, Ervendberg formed a friendship with the naturalist 
Ferdinand Lindheimer which, in spite of Lindheimer’s outspoken criti- 
cisms of clergymen and churches, was to endure through the years as 
a source of great pleasure to both. 
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In July of 1844, Prince Carl von Solms, first Commissioner General 
of the Adelsverein, came to Blumenthal in the course of his travels in 
Texas in the interests of the Verein’s plans for colonization. I suspect 
that “Father” Ernst of the hamlet of Industry had sent him there. At 
any rate, from some of the German settlers at Industry and Cat Spring, 
Solms had heard of the earnest, popular, and effective young Evangeli- 
cal pastor at Blumenthal. After interviewing Ervendberg, Solms, upon 
whom rested the responsibility of making all arrangements for the 
prospective colony, invited him to serve as Protestant minister for 
the German immigrants who were expected in a few months. Ervend- 
berg could hardly ignore such a call to larger work and greater respon- 
sibility; with few misgivings, he gave up his work at Blumenthal. It 
was hard to say good-bye to the old friends, and to leave the grave of 
a little daughter, Anna. But the die was cast; and late in 1844 Ervend- 
berg and Lindheimer set out for Port Lavaca to meet the immigrants. 

The first settlers sent out by the Adelsverein reached Port Lavaca 
during the first week of December, and Lindheimer and Ervendberg 
were there to meet them. It had been planned that the march on to the 
interior, to the Fisher & Miller Grant owned by the Verein, should 
begin at once. But Henry Francis Fisher’s negligence in buying wagons 
and other means of transport greatly delayed the departure of the col- 
onists, and at Christmas they were still waiting at Indianola. Prince 
von Solms, in his Sixth Report to the Administration of the Verein, 
says that Ervendberg held the first Protestant service for the group on 
December 23; “it induced a very earnest and tender feeling in the con- 
gregation, and many shed tears of heartfelt emotion.” On Christmas 
Eve Solms provided a large oak tree decorated with many lights and 
hung with gifts for the children—a bit of thoughtfulness that endeared 
him to parents and children alike; and on Christmas Day Ervendberg 
officiated at Communion. 

On December 29 the last of the immigrants arrived at Indianola 
from Galveston. By January 5, 1845, Solms had established his camp 
at Chocolate Creek, twelve miles from Indianola, where Ervendberg 
again held divine service. Commanded by wagonmaster George UIl- 
rich, and guided by Nicholas Zink, engineer of the Verein, who had 
built roads in Greece during the War of Liberation, and by Jean J. 
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von Coll, a former lieutenant in the service of the Duke of Nassau, 
the caravan slowly passed up the Guadalupe, delayed by rains and 
heavy roads. The immigrants reached New Braunfels on Good Fri- 
day, March 21, 1845, and entered into possession of the new colony. 

Mrs. Ervendberg was waiting for the caravan when it arrived at 
New Braunfels. She had been compelled to remain behind at Blumen- 
thal with her young daughter Augusta (who is still living at Kyle at 
the age of ninety-four), awaiting the birth of a son, Ludwig Carl, on 
the eighth of January, 1845. When she was sufficiently recovered she 
had set out for New Braunfels with her daughter and the baby in a 
covered wagon, bringing the family cows and the meager household 
equipment, and had reached the east bank of the Guadalupe before 
Ervendberg arrived with the immigrants from Indianola. 

The new settlers made camp on the high bank of Comal Creek near 
the intersection of present West Zink and North Castell streets. Here 
they waited while the town was laid out and the lots apportioned. Each 
head of a family was to receive a half-acre town lot and a ten-acre 
farm. To the Protestant church were assigned two lots at the corner 
of present Seguin Avenue and West Coll streets, and the adjoining 
lot was given to Ervendberg as his own. The immigrants at once began 
to erect their cabins and houses, which were of the most miscellaneous 
construction. Ervendberg’s house seems to have been the first erected. 
On October 5, 1845, the German Protestant congregation of New 
Braunfels was founded, with Mrs. Ervendberg as the first member. 
Presbyters were elected, and the building of a church was begun. 
Ferdinand von Roemer, the geologist sent out by the Verein, on his 
arrival at New Braunfels in February of 1846, speaks of the church 
as being completed except for the windows; it was finally dedicated 
on March 22. 

In his history of the German settlements Biescle describes the church 
services that were held in these early months of the colony: 


When the weather permitted, Rev. L. C. Ervendberg conducted serv- 
ices regularly every Sunday under a beautiful group of oak trees at 
the foot of the Vereinsberg [on West Coll Street, near Castell]. A 
rustic table covered with a white cloth, on which was embroidered a 
black cross, served the combined purposes of an altar and a pulpit. 
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The Society’s officials sat on a long bench made of a thick board, the 
rest of the people stood. 

Seele, in his obituary of Mrs. Ervendberg, tells how she decorated 
the altar under the trees with flowers, and how, when the weather was 
inclement, she cleared the little living room of the Ervendberg cot- 
tage so that divine service might be held there. 

At the end of August the Ervendbergs suffered the loss of the 
little son who had been born the previous January at Blumenthal. 
But they could not allow private sorrow to turn them aside along from 
their many responsibilities to their people. The new settlers, un- 
accustomed to life on the frontier, needed advice about adjusting them- 
selves to the primitive conditions and the strange climate. To the chil- 
dren and the sick of the colony, Mrs. Ervendberg furnished milk 
freely; for the many visitors she had always a friendly word of wel- 
come, and often a place at her table. A woman of unflagging industry, 
strong and capable, conscious of her duty as wife and mother and her 
position as leading woman of the parish, she won the cordial respect 
and friendship of the colonists. 

And then came the terrible second year of the settlement at New 
Braunfels—the fateful summer of 1846. At his own request, Prince 
Solms had been replaced as Commissioner General of the Verein by 
Baron von Meusebach in May of 1845. Only through Meusebach’s 
resourcefulness had the colony been kept solvent during the ensuing 
year. In Germany, agents of the Verein had created a great interest in 
Texas, and some thousands of persons had offered themselves as emi- 
grants. But even though shiploads of colonists were coming out to 
Texas, the Commissioner was given almost no funds to provide for 
them on their arrival. He often found himself at his wits’ end to make 
ends meet and keep up the credit of the Verein. Toward the end of 
1845, the management of the Verein sent word to Meusebach that 
they were despatching 4304 immigrants to Texas, and that a credit of 
$24,000 was being established with the agents in New Orleans. But 
the debts of the colony already exceeded that amount. Moreover, when 
the second contingent of immigrants landed at Indianola in the late 
winter of 1846, excessive rains had left the roads almost bottomless. 
As a climax to the colonists’ difficulties, John F. Torrey, who had made 
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an agreement with the Verein to move the colonists from Indianola to 
New Braunfels, broke his contract because all means of transportation 
were needed to carry supplies for the troops that were advancing 
toward the Rio Grande just before the outbreak of the Mexican War. 
In his history of the first German Evangelical-Lutheran synod in 
Texas, Mgebroff summarizes the sufferings and difficulties that beset 
the colonists at Indianola: 


The little town at that time consisted of a single house. They built 
several barracks of lumber, in which as many as possible found shelter. 
The others lived in tents. Rain and northers penetrated boards and 
tents, and wet the occupants through and through. There was also a 
shortage of wood and water. But although there was a lack of drink- 
ing water, water stood in marshy pools all about them, breeding mos- 
quitoes and malignant fevers. In the meantime, spring came, and with 
it the heat of a half-tropical climate. The long inaction of the people 
and the uncertainty of the future brought about a terrible demoraliza- 
tion of the colonists. All conditions fostered climatic diseases. The 
mortality increased in terrifying fashion, but it became more difficult to 
leave the place. The war with Mexico had broken out, and all available 
agencies of transport were commandeered for forwarding food and 
materials of war to the soldiers. Besides, the unusually long-continued 
rains made the roads impassable. 


Then came the summer, and many families set out for New Braun- 
fels. Their sole means of travel was by ox-wagons, and the trip was a 
matter of weeks. Dysentery and other diseases made fearful inroads. 
Along the road lay human bones, together with beds, tools, chests, and 
trunks. As Mgebroff continues: 


One found whole camps of Germans suffering from fever and half- 
dead, lying lamenting about a dead fire, with no fresh water for their 
parched tongues, while around them extended the comfortless prairie, 
glowing with the heat of the sun. Numerous graves marked the route. 
By day buzzards followed the wagons, and at night, rest was disturbed 
by the howl of the wolf and the shrill yell of the savage Comanche. 

One man set his sick wife out of his wagon, in order to get rid of 
the trouble of caring for her. Man and wagon went on their way; 
the wife was left to her misery, to which she ultimately succumbed, 
and then became the prey of the wild animals! Soon the man fell ill; 
his companions meted out in punishment the same inhumanity he had 
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shown to his wife—he was put out of the wagon just as she was! 
Misery loosed all bonds of decency, writes one authority on that terrible 
journey, and the prairie became the witness of crimes at which human 
feeling stands aghast, and which have soiled the German name in the 
strange land. 

Slowly the colonists advanced up the Guadalupe, so slowly that one 
witness of the journey called it a Leichenzug—a funeral procession. 
Benjamin published a vivid description of the trip in the seventh vol- 
ume of German-American Annals (1909); and a score of narratives 
by survivors of the movement have been published—the most readily 
accessible, perhaps, being that contained in the Deutsch-T exanische 
Monatshefte for 1902. But the most impressive account of all is that 
written by Hermann Seele, long a leading citizen of New Braunfels, 
who had come to the colony in May, 1845, had acquired a little farm 
on the west bank of the Guadalupe (where the International & Great 
Northern Railway crosses the river now), and was the school teacher 
of the town. 

On the fourteenth of July, 1846, Seele relates, he went with von 
Benner, one of the officers of the Verein, down to the landing-place 
of the ferry over the Guadalupe at the mouth of the Comal near New 
Braunfels. The immigrants who had made the terrible journey up 
from the coast had reached their destination, only to be forced by high 
water to wait across the river from the town. The few who had been 
able to get across the flooded river were in almost equal distress, for 
the officials of the Verein were without means to make adequate pro- 
vision for them. It was unbearably hot along the river, relates Seele, 
and “a foul stinking vapor that oppressed our breathing arose from the 
low-lying Comal bottom, which had been overflowed, as well as from 
the river itself, still high and muddy.” 


The opposite bank [he goes on], low and hemmed in by thick cypresses, 
sycamores, and other trees of the primeval forest, rose in terraces to 
the prairie, and was almost completely covered with thick woods and 
bushes. In the neighborhood of the stream the ground was covered 
with mud and driftwood, among which herbs and vines grew luxuri- 
antly. Farther up were the camps of the immigrants, who had been 
obliged to remain there several weeks because of the high water. Here 
and there a tent showed through the foliage, and between the trees 
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shimmered protecting shelters fashioned of sheets and table-cloths. 
Everywhere lay chests and household utensils brought by the immi- 
grants from the homeland, in the places where they had been unloaded 
... Washed clothing was hung to dry on bushes and grapevines. Fires 
burned, and in the shadow of the trees men, women, and children were 
walking, standing, or sitting... 

Seele crossed the flooded river on the ferry with Benner. They were 
greeted by frantic pleas from a group of the new colonists for aid in 
dealing with an American teamster who was threatening to carry their 
belongings away with him unless he was paid at once for his services. 
Seele followed Benner up the sloping bank to the prairie beyond. 
There they found an appalling scene: 


An almost overloaded wagon, to which a constantly-cursing Ameri- 
can had hitched his oxen in readiness to drive away, stood at the edge 
of the bushes. A number of gesticulating immigrants stood helplessly 
looking on, unable to utter a word of English. On a feather-bed near 
the wagon lay an old farmer in a high fever. Not far from him, under 
a bush, the body of a woman lay wrapped in a bedspread. She had 
died on the journey up from Seguin an hour before. Little children sat 
huddled close together on the ground and wept bitterly for the dear, 
dead mother, while their older sister attempted in vain to quiet them 
and to suppress her own sobs. 

The father, strong and well-knit in body, cast anxious and perplexed 
glances at his possessions and sought in vain to understand what Benner 
was saying in English to the wagoner. . . . Casting one last look on the 
sorrowing group of children, I stepped back into the forest, deeply 
moved, only to be shocked by another picture of misery and woe. At 
the foot of a tall sycamore I saw a man sitting, upon whose head (from 
which his hat had fallen) the sun, now beginning to sink in the west, 
cast its burning rays. I called to the sleeping man to put on his hat, 
since otherwise he might suffer a sunstroke. He did not hear me. In 
order to awaken him from his deep sleep, I stepped up to him and 
shook him, giving a loud halloo. When I lifted up his head, sunken 
upon his breast, his wide-open eyes gazed upon me, fixed and unearthly. 
I drew back terrified—he was dead. 


Benner arranged for the burial of the two corpses on the edge of the 


prairie. 


Their graves [continues Seele] were the markers for the last travel- 
station before the cemetery of the colony of New Braunfels, soon to 
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contain more than three hundred new graves. Every camp site from 
the coast at Indianola to New Braunfels—and there were many, since 
weather, roads, and the use of oxen to draw the wagons had made the 
trip last several weeks—was marked by such graves: horrible mile- 
posts on the road which German colonization in West Texas had to 
travel. 


Returning to the river, Seele heard a cry of anguish from within one 
of the tents, and went over to it. “We are all sick with dysentery and 
fever, yet no one brings us a drop of water,” called a weak voice from 
within. Seele brought a bucket of muddy water from the river, which 
the unfortunates in the tent drank eagerly. 

That evening, as Seele sat looking at the river from the high bank 
on his farm, the children of an immigrant who was camping on Seele’s 
land brought word that their father wished to see him. 


I went with the children [Seele relates]. The sick man joyously 
stretched his emaciated hand out to me; his cheeks burned with a dull 
red; his eyes glittered with uncommon brightness. He wanted to let 
me know that he had no more pain—that he now felt better, and soon 
would be in a position to return with his wife and children to his 
beloved homeland. Full of hope and joy, the wife and children listened 
to the father’s words. But, taught by recent dark experiences at the bed 
of death, I saw his end approaching. Concealing my thoughts, however, 
I spoke a few comforting words of sympathy. On arriving at my house, 
I said, “We must get up early in the morning and be ready to dig 
another grave.” And when the sun rose next morning, the sick man 
had calmly gone to rest. We dug his grave in the field, laid him gently 
down, and prayed a silent Vater unser for him and his family. 

Years passed away; the dead man rested in the grave with others 
whom we buried there. The green grass had long covered it when the 
railroad came to New Braunfels. There the railroad workers came 
upon a few bones preserved in the sandy clay soil, and scraped them 
in again. Now the train rolls over the place in haste, with its snorting 
and stamping and puffing. 


If any man deserves the remembrance and gratitude of his people, 
that man is Louis C. Ervendberg. It is an injustice that when some 
years ago the citizens of New Braunfels placed a bronze tablet on the 
site of Hermann Seele’s first school, they did not mention in the 
inscription the German pastor who on that same spot, at an earlier date, 
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had held the first religious services in the colony. Moreover, Ervend- 
berg had been instrumental in establishing Seele’s school under the 
trees. Alas! that a man must be remembered for his worst moments: 
that Ervendberg’s lapses from the mores of the tribe, rather than his 
years of devoted and sacrificial living, should have determined his 
place in the minds of his people. 

While the newly arrived colonists, smitten with disease, crowded 
the east bank of the Guadalupe, Ervendberg, with his wife and von 
Meusebach, manfully set about doing the things humanity called for. 
Unshaken by the moral disintegration about them, these three took 
matters into their own hands. For the sick who came to New Braunfels 
during that dreadful summer (the church records of that year show 
three hundred and four deaths within the parish), they erected a 
pavilion of cedar posts covered with branches and thatched with long 
grass. The orphans—some sixty in number—were gathered together 
and brought to a great tent near the church and Ervendberg’s cottage, 
where the pastor and his wife sought to care for them. Soon a compe- 
tent woman caretaker was secured for the orphans, and later a better, 
roomier home was erected. 

Slowly matters came to a better pass. The survivors among the new 
settlers took up homesteads and fell to work. From the terrible experi- 
ence a new spirit arose in the colony, and German industry and German 
tenacity saved the day. Within two years the settlement at New Braun- 
fels was on a firm basis, and other settlements were being laid out to 
the north and west. 

Ervendberg continued faithful to the responsibilities he had assumed 
in caring for the orphan children of the colony. In March of 1848, 
together with Hermann Spiess and Ludwig Bene, he secured from the 
legislature of Texas an act to incorporate the Western Texas Orphan 
Asylum, to be located in Comal County. Ervendberg was president of 
the corporation. In the spring of 1849 an orphan’s home (or, as it has 
been called for many years, the “Waisenhaus”) was completed on a 
tract of land which eventually came to include some two hundred acres 
on the west bank of the Guadalupe about three and a half miles from 
New Braunfels. Well in advance of the epidemic of cholera that rav- 
aged the town about the middle of April, Ervendberg moved the 
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orphans under his care, now numbering about twenty, to this location; 
and here, with the faithful help of his wife, he continued to labor 
unremittingly for the welfare of his helpless charges. During his first 
two years at the Waisenfarm, Ervendberg continued to hold his pastor- 
ates at New Braunfels and at the church of near-by Comalstadt. His 
removal from the town, however, alienated a portion of the congrega- 
tions, who felt that he was running away from the cholera in the face 
of his manifest duty—dquite oblivious to the fact that the orphans’ 
home had been incorporated the year previously, and the further fact 
that the Waisenhaus had been built before the outbreak of the cholera. 
Those who criticized Ervendberg also overlooked the fact that the wel- 
fare of the orphans was necessarily a primary consideration, and that 
the plainest duty would have dictated their removal from New 
Braunfels. 

Nevertheless, Ervendberg later had occasion to regret deeply his 
departure from the town. Having lived through their sufferings, his 
people quickly forgot the great services he had performed for them. 
Too, Ervendberg’s occasional absence from service when rain made 
the roads difficult or cold rendered any journey a hardship bred dis- 
satisfaction in his flock. Many of the first settlers of New Braun- 
fels who might have remembered Ervendberg’s services had moved on 
to the new German settlements to the northwest. But the principal 
cause of Ervendberg’s loss of his people’s sympathy seems to have been 
a controversy over church-support. 

After 1847, the Verein ceased helping immigrants, and a short time 
later it withdrew support from a number of agencies in the colony 
that it had pledged itself to maintain. The church, the school, and the 
orphans’ home were the first institutions which it ceased to support, 
although the orphans’ home was provided for in the organic law of the 
Adelsverein. When the question of Ervendberg’s salary arose in 1851, 
he asked for a stated allowance rather than a free-will offering; and 
when this proposal was rejected by the congregation, he resigned, feel- 
ing sure that by such a protest he would bring them to their senses. But 
as ill luck would have it, at the precise moment when Ervendberg’s 
resignation was before the congregation, the brilliant young Reverend 
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Gustav Eisenlohr, a revolutionary refugee from Baden, offered him- 
self for the place. Ervendberg, dismayed that a gesture he had intended 
as chastisement of an unruly congregation was about to result in his 
dismissal, attempted to withdraw his resignation, and when that proved 
impossible, offered himself again as a candidate. But when it came to 
the election, the brilliant and romantic young minister from Baden (he 
seemed young, although there was a difference of but two years in 
their ages) received a decisive majority. Ervendberg, grieved almost 
beyond endurance by this repudiation, retired to the farm at the Wais- 
enhaus, which he now named “New Wied.” A good deal of light is 
thrown on the whole episode in a letter, naturally prejudiced, written 
shortly afterwards by Eisenlohr to his father, Pastor Jakob Friedrich 
Eisenlohr of Freiburg. Gustav Eisenlohr first suggests that Ervend- 
berg had been somewhat grasping in his relations with the Adelsverein: 


. the Adelsverein [he writes} had promised to establish and support 
church and school, and had apportioned two town lots for the church 
and a third for the parsonage. Erwendberg, who seems always to have 
been on the lookout for his own welfare rather than the common good, 

saw to it that this third lot was apportioned to him as private property 

by the Verein, and put up a house on it at his own expense. I didn’t 
care to live in it, anyway, because of its smallness and its eds of 
comfort. 


With regard to the vacancy in the church, Eisenlohr states that in his 
opinion Ervendberg resigned “just for show,” “to make [the congre- 
gation} feel how indispensable he was, in order to obtain a better liv- 
ing.” In the election, however, “of ninety-eight votes, he received only 
twenty-seven and I seventy.” Furthermore, although when he resigned 
Ervendberg had promised to take care of the church until a new pastor 
should be installed, “when the vote went against him, he never entered 
the door of the church again.” “When I came here,” continues Eisen- 
lohr, “he sought to make the Comalstadt church independent of the 
New Braunfels church, in order to found a new parish there; but 
in this he was unsuccessful.” And Eisenlohr accuses Ervendberg of 
other unwarranted actions: 


Also he delayed handing over the church-books until we got a court 
order. In the beginning [of my pastorate] he continued all sorts of 
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spiritual functions, confirmed several of the orphan children, etc. Now, 
however, he has stopped it entirely, since he would like to enter the 
political field and since [in this state} no minister can be elected as a rep- 
resentative ... At first I visited him several times, but as I became 
aware of his intrigues, I did not repeat my visits, and have now no per- 
sonal relations with him... 


Against this interpretation of Ervendberg’s character must be 
weighed the opinions formed by others who knew him, and who per- 
haps had less reason to emphasize Ervendberg’s faults. There is no 
reason, for instance, to think that Ferdinand von Roemer’s remarks 
concerning Ervendberg, whom he knew in New Braunfels in 1846, 
are inaccurate. Roemer wrote: 


It filled me with a downright respect for the man to see how he set 
an example to his flock through his industry in all matters and through 
his cheerful endurance of the privations and difficulties that are insep- 
arable from a first settlement in the wilderness; and especially how he 
also, in that tragic time, when virulent climatic diseases decimated the 
population, exercised himself without ceasing to give comfort and 
support, in true understanding of his calling. 


And Frederick Law Olmsted, who made a journey on _ horseback 
through Texas in 1854, left a similarly glowing account of Ervend- 
berg and his labors. 

It was characteristic of Ervendberg that even in his great bitterness 
over the election of Eisenlohr he retained buoyant hopes for the 
future. His was a sunny, sociable nature, radiating friendliness and 
earnestness of purpose, which almost nothing could permanently 
crush. He saw that he was repudiated by his people as a spiritual 
leader: very well, he would work for them as a teacher, as an educa- 
tional leader. Lindheimer, his good friend and botanical mentor, was 
establishing the Neu-Braunfelser Zeitung, and other cultural move- 
ments were beginning to be in evidence. What though Hermann’s 
University had come to naught? Here in German Texas he would 
establish a school like the one Francke had established at Halle: he 
would add a training school to teach scientific agriculture. Father 
Ernst over at Industry had taught him how to raise tobacco and make 
cigars: he would raise tobacco here, and he would teach the boys of 
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the Waisenhaus the trade of cigar-makers. Otto von Behr was experi- 
menting with the improvement of wool at Sisterdale; he would help 
von Behr. In the ’thirties and ’forties Ernst had filled Austin County 
with fruit trees and other valuable plants brought from elsewhere: Er- 
vendberg could introduce new plants and trees also. The German far- 
mers wanted wheat bread, yet varieties of wheat that thrived well in 
Ohio and Illinois did poorly in this climate—well, he would experiment 
with wheat from semi-arid countries where conditions of climate and 
soil were like those of Texas. He would write to Asa Gray for seeds of 
plants having pharmaceutical value: his Texas German compatriots 
should learn to raise these. On the Waisenfarm Ervendberg set out 
experimental beds of economic plants, selected the produce from these 
varieties, and looked forward to the final breeding of sorts adapted to 
the soils and climate of Texas. In February of 1850 he had Lindheimer 
write to Asa Gray for silkworm eggs, so that he might experiment with 
these; and he mastered the technique of raising silk (Texas State Ga- 
zette, July 20, 1850). Plans, plans, plans! Meanwhile, Ervendberg had 
embarked on another venture in higher education. In 1850 he had 
secured the passage of an act by the legislature of Texas incorporating 
the Western Texas University, and reading in part as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Texas, 
That the Directors of the Western Texas Orphan Asylum shall be, 
and they are hereby authorized to establish, in addition to said 
Asylum, an Agricultural School and such other institutions of learn- 
ing, in any branch of the arts and sciences, as they may deem proper; 
and they shall have power in their corporate capacity, to control and 
govern the same, in the same manner and to the same extent, as they 
are now permitted to control and govern said institution. 


Section 2. Be it further enacted, That said directors shall have power 
upon the establishment of any such institution, to appoint a President 
and such other officers as may be necessary for conducting such institu- 
tion; to appoint such Professors as they may deem proper, and regu- 
late and prescribe their duties; and in conjunction with the faculty, 
and professors of such institution, may grant and confer such degrees, 
in arts and sciences, as are usually granted by Colleges and Universities. 
Section 3. Be it further enacted, That no religious qualification, or 
test whatever, shall be necessary to become a Professor or student of 
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any institution established by said Directors; nor shall any student 
be excluded from the benefits of the same, in consequence of his religi- 
ous faith... 

It is a noteworthy document, both in the catholic conception of edu- 
cation it exhibits and in the breadth of spirit shown by the prohibition 
of religious qualifications or tests. In this respect, the charter of what 
came to be known as the “West Texas University” is similar to the 
charter of the old Hermann’s University, and both reflect accurate- 
ly the spirit of Ervendberg himself. His broad tolerance, both on this 
occasion and in his earlier work in founding the united synod, is the 
more remarkable in view of his theological training and his service as 
a pastor in an age notable for doctrinal controversies. 

His interest in the welfare of the community continued unabated. 
In May, 1852, he was a leading force in the organization of the Land 
und Gartenbau Verein of Comal County, and became its first president. 
He was very proud of this distinction, and mentions it in one of his 
letters to Gray. In August, 1853, Ervendberg was instrumental in the 
organization of a social and political club at New Braunfels, and was 
elected its first president also—a club, by the way, which under the 
name of Der Gesellige Verein continues as an important institution in 
New Braunfels to this day. A similar club at Sisterdale, Der Freie 
Verein, was headed by those two grand old scholars, Dr. Ernst Kapp 
and August Siemering. This indicates the esteem in which Ervendberg 
was held by an influential portion of his fellow-townsmen, even after 
he left the pastorate. 

Nor did Ervendberg show himself lacking in civic courage. Many 
of the Germans in the United States were outspoken in their aversion 
to slavery during the ’fifties; the question was of course coming more 
and more to the front as a national issue. In 1854 it was proposed to 
hold a national convention of German-Americans in Saint Louis to 
discuss the question of slavery; and Ervendberg was made one of a 
committee of three members to raise the funds necessary to send dele- 
gates to the convention from the New Braunfels region. 

In this same year, as has been noted above, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the landscape architect—who was to plan Central Park in New York 
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City and later the grounds of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago— 
came through Texas and visited the Waisenfarm. 

In his A Journey Through Texas, Olmsted has left the following 
account of his visit: 


The Orphan Asylum, as we approached it, had the appearance of 
being a small American farm-house, with a German rear erection of 
brick laid up in a timber frame-work. A large live-oak sheltered the 
stoop, but the whole establishment was very rough, with a common rail 
fence about it, and not the least indication of fashionable philanthropy. 
As we entered a large, dark, unpainted hall, a man came forward from 
an inner room, who, from his dress, might have been taken for a day- 
laborer. It was the gentleman [Ervendberg}], however, whom we 
wished to see—a courteous and cultivated professor. 

It was a holiday, and he had been engaged in preparing some botan- 
ical specimens, but immediately left them to ferry us over the Guada- 
lupe, which ran through his grounds [so that Olmsted might call on 
Otto Friedrich, of whom he was in search}... 

Leaving the house, we passed through a garden in the rear, where 
he showed us little plots of wheat from Egypt, Algiers, Arabia, and St. 
Helena, which he was growing to ascertain which was the best adapted 
to the climate. Wheat-growing of any sort, is a novelty here, but the 
Germans are not satisfied with corn, nor are they willing to pay for 
the transportation of flour from Ohio, like the Anglo-Americans. 
There has been, therefore, considerable wheat grown among them, and 
that with satisfactory SUCCESS. 


Ervendberg then showed Olmsted his open-air theater among the trees, 
which in the summer was used for informal concerts and even for 
classes or lectures. Failing to find Friedrich, Olmsted passed “a 
delightful day” with Ervendberg, who related to the traveler a 
highly interesting if not entirely reliable account of his life: 


He had come to this country in 1839. In the steerage of his ship 
there were about forty Norwegians with their families. They suffered 
much hardship, and he assisted and comforted them as much as was in 
his power. They were very grateful, and before reaching New York 
they unanimously requested him to continue with them as their pastor, 
and assist them in forming their settlement at the West. While the 
ship was detained at Quarantine, he went to the city with the captain 
to make arrangements for their necessary stay in the city. Returning to 
Staten Island, he found the ship had gone up, and the ferry-boat had 
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discontinued running for the night. It was not until late the next day 
that he succeeded in finding the ship at her wharf in New York, and 
then all the Norwegians had departed. 


As Ervendberg learned later, he said, the Norwegians had fallen into 
the hands of unscrupulous persons who had pretended to sell them land 
in Wisconsin—the deeds turning out to be forgeries. Ervendberg, 
according to his own account, went on to Wisconsin, and thence 


he had come to Texas, and joining the first company of the settlers 
who had established Neu-Braunfels, became their pastor. The follow- 
ing year several thousand [immigrants] were landed upon the coast; 
and, unprovided with food or shelter, perished like sheep. Slowly, 
droves of them found their way into Neu-Braunfels, haggard and 
almost dying, having lost all family affection or fellow-feeling in 
intense despairing personal suffering. Many children came whose par- 
ents had died, and he found them starving upon the river bank. He 
could not bear the sight, but collected sixty of them, and went to work 
upon this farm with them. He had no means of his own, but took what 
he could find belonging to the children, and has since sustained them. 
Working with his wife and children in the field he has managed to 
raise corn and keep them alive, until now, in better times, they are 
mostly distributed as helps in various homes. Eighteen are with him 
still, al! calling him papa. He had obtained from the Legislature an 
incorporation for a University at Braunfels, and himself, as yet, sole 
Professor, had given a classical education to a few pay scholars. 

The whole narrative [continued Olmsted] was exceedingly interest- 
ing, as we heard it at our simple farm-house dinner—the Professor, 
with his horny hands, and with his much-patched coat, telling us of 
his own noble conduct in the simplest manner, but sometimes glowing 
and flushing with a superb homely eloquence. 





After this beautiful and touching story, so full of truth in many of 
its details, I regret to say that the most careful investigation, in which 
I have had the unstinted aid of many students of early Norwegian 
immigration into the United States, has yielded no jot of confirmation 
for the early part of Ervendberg’s tale. Why must human nature 
succumb to the temptation to dramatize itself? 

On the other hand, there can be no question as to the gracious task 
that Ervendberg and his wife steadfastly performed at the Waisen- 
farm. According to Ervendberg’s daughter, he was always gentle and 
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soft-spoken to the children under his charge, and they all seem to have 
been devoted to him. Hermann Seele has left among his writings an 
attractive picture of the normal, happy life at the farm, based on a 
visit to the establishment on New Year’s Eve of 1849. As Seele 
approached the comfortable building amid its grove of live-oaks, he 
relates, the orphan boys raced out to open the gate for him, while the 
girls waited smiling on the porch—all of them very pleasant-looking 
in their neat clothing and their new Christmas caps. Ervendberg and 
his wife received the visitor cordially and took him at once to the 
schoolroom in a wing of the house, where stood 


a table covered with a snowy cloth, with Christmas presents for each 
of the children. On the right, the Christmas tree—a beautiful young 
cedar. In the little garden around it, several . . . stones . . . represented 
the mountain upon which . . . the shepherds of Bethlehem pastured 
their flocks. On one of these pieces of rock stood the hut that sheltered 
the Christ-child slumbering in his manger. Across the room, between 
the windows, shone from the bookshelves the latest volumes of Smith- 
sonian publications, and over the blackboards hung silkworm cocoons 
strung upon threads, whitish, reddish, and nankeen-colored. These, 
with the insect collection over the table and the stuffed and mounted 
birds, gave the walls an interesting decoration .. . 


After a good supper prepared by the girls, whom Mrs. Ervendberg 
was training to be meticulous German housewives, the party returned 
to the schoolroom for coffee, and the men smoked cigars—good cigars, 
according to Seele—made at the farm from tobacco raised on the place. 


There was much to tell about the making of the Christmas presents, 
and how everything had been kept secret. For eight weeks the girls 
had all sewed on the clothes for the boys, and knitted socks, and still 
they had to work up to the last night. “And just think, on the very 
night before Christmas, Minna [{ Koether]} sat with Caroline [Schuess- 
ler] in her room; and Franzeska [Langer] and Lisette [Schmidt] in 
hers, and crocheted and sewed presents for each other without knowing 
that they were theirs.” ... 

Then, in the children’s room, the quilts were viewed, all filled and 
stuffed by the girls with cotton raised on the farm. Oh, the quilting 
days! How beautiful they had been! Everyone whose quilt was ready 
for quilting had had to play hostess on one day to the others who 
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helped; and each had tried to surpass the others in baking. How hap- 
pily they jested, and laughed and sang in innocent, joyous, youthful 
pleasure! 


After a walk about the grounds, everyone had tea by the fireside, “and 
many a merry game was played with the children, and many a happy 
song was sung, and many a verbal nut was cracked along with the 
pecans.” Truly a pleasant picture! Ervendberg was very fond of chil- 


dren, and one is justified in regarding Seele’s description of life at the 
W aisenfarm as accurate. ... 


I have not been able to determine the exact date when Ervendberg 
began to correspond with Asa Gray; probably it was after 1851, when 
he resigned his pastorate and became more deeply interested in scien- 
tific farming because of his work at New Wied. The earliest extant 
letter from Ervendberg to Gray, indicating the German’s reawakening 
interest in botany, dates from the autumn of 1854, after Olmsted’s 
visit. The ineptness of his quaint English is somewhat surprising in a 
man who had been living in America for seventeen years. 


New Wied, Texas—Comal Co 
October the 8th, 1854. 
Dear Sir, 

Having received your favor of the 10th Aug. I send You herein 
some Styrax platanifolium. This plant was here at my doors nearly, 
at first discovered by me; Mr. Lindheimer had not scen [sic] it before, 
I could not know if it was new or not, and am now very glad to have 
the name of it, at the same place grows an Ephedra, if the species is 
known or not, I could also not ascertain, as Lindheimer, had also not 
seen it. 1 make me the pleasure to send You within a Register of all 
the plants, which I collected on the territory of New Wied, three 
miles and 14 above New Braunfels on the Guadalupe, the flora is so 
rich and new to me here, that I look up my former beloved studium 
of botany, but being not acquainted with the American flora and with- 
out books and means here in finibus litterarum, I find many difficulties 
to get through, and I am therefore very happy that you will do me 
the favor to help me, where I can not further. I began this year to col- 
lect the Gramineae [grasses], can I send them? to name these is cer- 
tain [sic] not possible without a good Instrument [magnifying glass]. 
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Plants by me collected I will be very happy to send You any time You 
desire. 
Some plants within send [sent], please give me the names from 
according to number. I am 
Yours 
very truly 
L. C. Ervendberg. 


The register of plants accompanying the letter is still preserved in the 
archives of the Gray Herbarium at Cambridge. 

Ervendberg’s next letter was written in reply to a courteous note 
from Gray asking if he could help Ervendberg with books and papers, 
and naming the plants. 


New Wied ... November the 8th 1854 


Many years already I tried to become [receive] different seeds 
for making the experiment to introduce them here, but I never 
could get them. But being to[o} much interested to introduce among 
my industrious german neighbors these plants first as president of the 
“Western Texas University” and also as a member of the Land and 
Gartenbau-Verein of Comal County, I have the liberty to address You 
for the seeds: It is: Rheum Emadi Wall. (Australe Don.) or other 
species [of rhubarb], and Cassia senna and marylandica, and if possible 
Thea viridis [tea}. In the case that you should not find these seeds in 
Your Botanical Garden, I am friendly for the address of some place, 
where they can be had. Every time happy to do You any service I am 
able todo... 


This letter crossed another one of Gray’s, sent under date of November 
7, 1854, to which Ervendberg replied as follows: 


New Wied Dec 10th 1854 


... My best thanks for your letter of November the 7th. Books I only 
have Plantae Wrightianae pars I et II and will be glad to receive 
from You what You can send me, the best way I think will be by Mail. 

I send again some plants wherefrom I wish you would give me the 
names. No. 11 of the last I could not make out. No. 18 Eupatorium 
serotinum as You give me the name I send again under No. 47, and 
thereto what I until now took for Eupatorium serotinum under No. 
40. What is the right name of both plants? Of Desmanthus reticulatus 
I possess only one specimen. I will collect it for You next year and send 
it. A letter from me, wherein I did ask for a little seed, if possible, of 
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Rheum Emadi, and Cassia sennae or Marylandica I hope You have 
received and will be happy for a successful answer .. . 


Gray answered this letter, probably during the Christmas holidays, 
and Ervendberg pursued his quest for seed yet further: 


New Wied... January the 8th 1855 

... In your letter wherein You had the favour to write that the seeds 
I did ask for are not to be had in this country, You ask: what other 
kinds of Rheum do you want? or what other species of Rheum are 
wanted? Is Rheum palmatum, undualatum [sic] or any other to be 
had? please send me a few seeds! Do You know any place in the States; 
where Cassia Sen. or Maryl. is raised? Is there any seed of medical 
plants to be had, which might be raised here with profit? . . . 


Ervendberg, of course, hoped to introduce among the German settlers 
of New Braunfels the cultivation of such simple pharmaceutical herbs 
as Turkey rhubarb, quassia, Virginia snake root, gentian, chamomile, 
boneset, dandelion, and so on. But little seems to have come of his 
efforts in this direction. The pot-herbs of European kitchen gardens, 
in fact, seem to be singularly absent from the sites of early German 
settlements in Texas. 

Other things also were not going as well as they should at the 
Waisenhaus. Of course the routine of life, simple, contented, happy, 
went on in its wonted course; but the West Texas University, from 
which Ervendberg had hoped so much—that was quite another matter! 
All during the spring of 1853 he had made especial efforts to increase 
the number of pay-pupils from the outside by inserting an advertise- 
ment (in German) in the Neu-Braunfelser Zeitung: 


West Texas University, New Wied, Comal Co., Texas. Pupils are 
taken at any time for the three divisions of this educational] institution: 
(1) Elementary School; (2) Latin School; (3) High School [Oder- 
schule}. Further information will be given by L. C. Ervendberg, Presi- 
dent of the University. 


But this and other efforts to attract students met with small success. 
It was not a question of Ervendberg’s lacking the personal respect 
of his townsmen, as I have pointed out above. During that spring he 
had been appointed a member of the Democratic Assembly of Comal 
County, along with Doctors Koester and Remer, Ottomar von Behr, 
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and six other leading citizens; and in April, in spite of the fact that 
he lived outside the town, he had been chosen by the town council as a 
member of the board which was charged with organizing a public 
school. Ervendberg took his place as a member of the board on May 9, 
1853; and a set of regulations for the conduct of the school which he 
drew up was subsequently adopted by a unanimous vote. 

This was a real distinction—but an ironic one; for the establishment 
of the free public school at New Braunfels marked the end of Ervend- 
berg’s hopes for the success of his school at the Waisenfarm. It was 
only natural that he should now pause to cast up his accounts and go 
over the events of his life. He was not an old man—only forty-five— 
but the last ten years had taken heavy toll of his youth. And now the 
venture which he had entered upon with so much enthusiasm when he 
left the pastorate was likewise at an end. It was hard to face the future. 

Ervendberg was a man who was supported in time of adversity by 
the consciousness of his leadership, the sense of his importance among 
his fellows. It was natural for him to think of himself as the pastor of 
his flock. With his congregation about him, looking to him, feeling 
with him, he was unconquerable. And he derived much strength from 
his awareness of the continuity of religious tradition. The songs they 
sang in church—grand old hymns of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries: ah! here was nothing trivial or evanescent, but, as he 
thought, a taking hold upon the very hem of eternal truth. These 
earnest, humble people about him on the Texas frontier, far from the 
thousand-year-old culture of their homeland, forgot their separation 
from home and kindred in Martin Luther’s grand old battle hymn 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” in Count Zinzendork’s “Jesu geh voran 
auf der Lebensbahn,” or in Gerhard’s “Ich singe Dir mit Herz und 
Mund” and “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.” In days of festival 
and rejoicing, there had been the noble “Nun danket alle Gott” and 
“Lobe den Herrn den michtigen Kénig der Ehre”?; while in days of 
sorrow and bereavement, “Jesus meine Zuversicht” had brought com- 
fort and surcease of grief. But now, that was all past. No longer was 
Ervendberg the pastor of his flock; his flock had repudiated him. New 
men were coming in who knew not Joseph; his educational hopes and 
plans, long cherished—it was almost fifteen years since he had first 
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planned to found the Hermann’s University—were falling into dust. 
Moreover, he was getting old; that could not be escaped. 

He had tried to do many things, and he had failed. University, 
pastorate, agricultural school, all of them had fallen through. Why? 
He began to search out sources of failure in his past: furtively, secretly. 
As he probed within himself, he must have grown somewhat desperate 
in his eagerness to lay fresh hold upon a life that seemed slipping from 
his grasp. And before the busy world realized it, before his own close 
neighbors dreamed of any domestic conflict, Ervendberg’s name was 
coupled in shame with that of one of his orphan girls, and he was a 
fugitive from Texas. 

Such an uproar resulted as can only arise in formally religious small 
towns, where one can know every external act of one’s neighbors with- 
out in the least comprehending the underlying motives. As a result, 
the name of Ervendberg has ever since been conspicuous for its absence 
in accounts of the heroes of German colonization in Southwest Texas. 
From the vantage point of the present, however, one can realize that 
the responsibility for Ervendberg’s irregular conduct was not entirely 
his. The society in which husband and wife had been reared had failed 
to prepare them for the most important work of life; it had taught 
them much of everything but the fundamental realities of marriage. 
And through the years, buried but unforgotten resentments had accu- 
mulated between them which came to the fore in the face of other 
distresses. 

It is easy to recount the bare facts of Ervendberg’s departure. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1855, Mrs. Ervendberg became aware of her hus- 
band’s increasing interest in one of the orphan girls entrusted to his 
care, whom he had seen growing into young womanhood. She was the 
daughter of a Bavarian artist who had died at sea on the way to America 
with the first immigration, which reached Texas in December of 1844. 
She had been confirmed in 1850 by Ervendberg. Now, at seventeen, 
she was the innocent cause of the downfall of her pastor, protector, and 
teacher. 

Mrs. Ervendberg confronted her husband with what she had dis- 
covered; he acknowledged the facts. Together they planned for better 
days. They would go back to Chicago, where her people lived; they 
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would leave Texas, where all their great hopes and plans had come 
to naught. They planned to depart for the North in September. Mrs. 
Ervendberg was to take the three daughters with her, and Ervend- 
berg, after winding up the business affairs of the Waisenhaus, would 
come on later with the two boys. In this understanding, she departed. 
Ervendberg, with his sons, stood on the west bank of the Guada- 
lupe at New Braunfels watching the wagon pass through the ford and 
up the opposite bank. He waved his hand in farewell as long as the 
wagon was in sight. 

On the first of October, 1855, he left New Braunfels with the two 
boys—and the orphan girl. When we next hear of him, he is in Mexico 
City, having come there by way of Galveston, perhaps New Orleans, 
and Vera Cruz. Later he went to a new German settlement north of 
Vera Cruz called “Wartenberg,” not far from Pastoria on the Rio 
Calabozo. He lived at Wartenberg for some time (at least from the 
beginning of 1857 to the end of 1860) collecting plants for Asa Gray, 
as we shall see later. He subsequently returned to Mexico City, and 
then removed finally to Pachuca, northeast of the capital, where he 
established a sort of experiment station on a small scale, like that at 
New Wied. Here on a night in February, 1863, when all the servants 
and laborers had gone to celebrate a Saint’s Day at a neighboring vil- 
lage, several bandits forced their way into the house, shot Ervendberg 
down in cold blood, and made good their escape with a considerable 
sum of money that was in the house against the next day, which was pay 
day. 


There remains but to describe Ervendberg’s botanical explorations in 
Mexico. The materials on which such an account must be based are 
unfortunately somewhat meager. In tracing the steps of other natural- 
ist-explorers who worked in the Southwest I have been impressed with 
the remarkably abundant traces left by most of them in the public 
records, in the newspapers, and in the specimens they sent to scientific 
institutions. In some instances it is possible to reconstruct a naturalist’s 
itinerary in considerable detail by studying locality-labels on museum 
specimens. But concerning Ervendberg’s extensive travels in Mexico, 
we have only six letters he wrote to Gray. Even the colony Wartenberg 
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seems to have left no trace in the memory of living man. One can 
learn its location from a map Ervendberg sent to Asa Gray, but that is 
all. The German Ambassador to Mexico, after a most careful search 
generously undertaken at my request, found no trace of the colony; 
and a charmingly obliging eighty-five-year-old German botanist of the 
State of Vera Cruz, Dr. C. A. Purpus, was unable to find out anything 
at all concerning Ervendberg’s work in Mexico. Ervendberg undoubt- 
edly spent the last eight years of his life in that country, but he left no 
enduring memory there. 

Ervendberg’s letters to Gray are thus of considerable biographical 
importance; and to me they are of great interest as showing a tendency, 
occasionally exhibited by Gray, to leave his collectors in the lurch. In 
the Gray Herbarium, for instance, is an early letter of Augustus Fend- 
ler to Gray, in which he chides him for neglecting to send the most 
necessary and indispensable helps for collecting—a reproof so telling 
that Gray was not again guilty of such neglect toward Fendler. As is 
apparent in the Ervendberg letters, to the very end Gray was remiss in 
rewarding Ervendberg’s labors, although there is no indication that he 
was dissatisfied with the collector’s work. 

The first letter is dated at Mexico City, March 4, 1856. After 
describing his journey up from Vera Cruz, with much botanical detail 
about the country he has passed through, Ervendberg touches upon 
general conditions in the capital: 


. .. The people seems to be good harted but bigott; sciences are more 
than hundred years back. They have a Museum here, where You see 
birds, all péle méle, no order in it nothing named and without cata- 
logue. I collected some plants but I could not do much on account of 
the revolution; but however the collection of plants is all the time diff- 
cult on account of robbers and thiefs in the country it is necessary to 
take all the time some man along for a safeguarde and therefore not 
to be done without great expenses. Here was one man collecting for 
English botanists for a yearly salary of thousand dollars, but under the 
condition not to give one plant away. This man died, I could perhaps 
get this engagement, when I applied for it, but I do not like to be 
bound under such condition, I wish to collect for America, where is my 
home. If You find someway, that I could collect Plants, Coleoptera etc. 
for American Institutions or societies, I am willing to do it. South of the 
valley are two snow mountains, there must be a great variety of plants 
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I{t} would be interesting for You to have these Epidendrons, 
Bromeliacez, filices arboree (I saw one 15’ long 4” diameter) etc. 
in Your botanical Garden, I could deliver them all as living plants. If 
you favor me with an answer, please send Your correspondence 
through the hands of the American Legislation [Legation], General 
Gadsden, the only sure way, where I am acquainted with... 
Apparently Gray did not reply to this letter. Ten months later Ervend- 
berg addressed Gray from Wartenberg, again offering to make botan- 
ical collections for him. 


I made now another journey to the tierra caliente [wrote the collector] 
and live at present about 30 leguas N. W. from Tuxpan in a very beau- 
tiful contry, full of new plants of all classes. I made also here already 
great collections and would like to send them to your disposition, 
wherefor I request [?} your answer. They are to be send by way of 
Tampico. I will S[t]ay here for some years, and it appears that my 
botanical harvest will be very great... 

In a reply dated March 4, 1857, which Ervendberg received at the end 
of August, Gray told him to go ahead and collect plants, and promised 
to sell ten or twelve sets of any specimens he collected. Gray also 
advised Ervendberg to collect mosses for Dr. Sullivant, the bryologist, 
of Cincinnati—these latter to be shipped in care of Gray. He promised 
to send plenty of botanical drying paper. An answer which Ervendberg 
wrote on September 2 from Wartenberg apparently never reached 
Gray; and on January 10, 1858, Ervendberg repeated his previous 
letter, which described his journey from Mexico City to Wartenberg. 
Passing through a rugged and mountainous country with much inter- 
esting vegetation, some of it resembling the flora of Texas, Ervendberg 
had descended some four thousand feet to the bed of the Rio Calabozo, 
where he found scattered Indian settlements. Crossing and recrossing 
the river continually in his passage through the canyon, the naturalist 
had lost his horse with his saddlebags containing all his money and 
papers, and barely escaped with his life. The colony of Wartenberg 
stood on a beautiful plateau, perhaps three thousand feet above sea 
level, that opened out beyond the canyon. 


Many plants which I saw in Texas I have seen also here [Ervend- 
berg continued}. . . I collected already a good deal but for want of 
paper and money I am bound to stop very soon. 
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The people here are Indians without culture like brutes but Chris- 
tians by name; few families of better education, the land owners, and 
some Indians which live in little villages and speak spanish call them- 
selves hombres de razon (man of reason). Agriculture is in the deepest 
state of infancy, a kind of great knife (matcheta) is the only tool to cut 
trees, to build houses (which they make very good from bambus cov- 
ered with palma without any kind of nail only binding them with a 
kind of liane). So [they] make fence and [illegible] their fruits. Mais, 
frijol, beans; a little sugar tobacco and cotton; they live on tortillas, 
cakes made from the mais prepared on a stone for a mill, beans and 
Chille (Capsicum) They are all lazy and stupid. 

On account of my losses in the Cafiada I am somewhat in a bad posi- 
tion, having rented a tract of land for making my living and being 
without [a] horse, etc: You could do me therefore a great favour if 
possible to send me $150. in advance on account of plants; You find 
perhaps a friend, if You are not able who can borrow it. It would be 
only to buy a horse and to procure the necessary boxes from Tuxpan 
or Tampico for to pack up the plants; here is no foot of a board to 
make a box, all that makes much expenses and I would hardly be able 
to send on plants without that favour ... You might send me paper 
as much as possible by Boston with a schooner or by New Orleans from 
where every time run schooners. 


After repeating the contents of his earlier letter, Ervendberg adds 
fresh pleas for help from Gray: 


I have been hunting all around for News papers, but this people, 
and that is in these little towns, Tantoyuca, Chicontepec, Huantla, 
read no papers no[t]} one dozen was found. I have all full of plants. 
Do me the favour for to send paper, paper, paper as soon as possible 
by Tampico, no way by Vera Cruz wherefrom I could not get it here. 
Send me that money. I have already thousands of plants or all will be 
lost here, what would be a great damage... 


There was no answer to this repeated letter and no paper was sent, 
although Gray had promised some months before to send Ervend- 
berg an ample supply of paper. After nine months, Ervendberg ven- 
tured again to address Gray regarding the promised supplies: 


Wartenberg . . . October 14, 1858 
Your letter [of March 4, 1857] wherein you give me orders for 
sending plants I had received, and send since that time two letters 
particularly for paper for drying plants, in it, but I never received an 
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answer and no paper and nothing. For the difficulty to get paper and 
boxes I could send no plant{s} until now. This paper I get very dear 
from New Orleans. I have more plants, but not more boxes; and I am 
collecting but with difficulty and trouble with that little paper I have 
in hand. 

The plants I send, 226 of all kinds, on[e] package with fern[s] 
and one package with mos{s]es for Dr. Sullivan{t], are mostly 12 of 
every species and certainly of all species one specimen for You. Some 
could not be well pressed for want of paper but I have made it as good 
as the circumstances will allow. 

Fruits I had collected a good many also, but for a long time, they 
were lying about, many are destroyed by insects, and only the few left 
I send this time. What You do want of seeds and fruits, you may write 
me, and I will collect. Should any one wish the different kinds of pieces 
of the ligna [woods], 1 am willing to collect. 

. You will consider about the payment, that the difficulties are 
greater, than any where else and that I not could get very far on 
account of the revolutions which where [sic] around me. 

All plants are collected in the neighborhood of the German colony 
Wartenberg and I will go further of[{f] when I possess means to hold 
a man to go with me and to buy a horse. 

The plants which are safed from my journey from Mexico [City] 
until here are in my hands, I could not pack up from want of means, 
and will be send as soon as I can get up a box... 


But Gray did not answer this letter either, although he received the 
box to which Ervendberg refers in February of 1859. Five months 
later, Ervendberg, still refusing to feel rebuffed, asked Gray again for 
the help promised him two years before: 


Wartenberg ... March the 11th 1859 
. In the month of October of last year I did send to you a large box 

with plants, but having received no answer until now, I would ask 
with this, if the one [ was} lost and never received by You. Two letters 
I send before that were not answered but I thought, that by reason of 
the revolutions here they came not in Your hands; but as the box 
makes a great volumen I can not declare her lost. I did send box with 
on{e} Mr. Herman Schultz of Tampico, who will also receive your 
answer. Said box contained. [sic] 

19 species of fern 

226 species of other plants and a collection of 

mos{s]es of this neighborhood. 
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Of all species where I could send them I send 13 specimens, as you 
had the friendship to write me that You could [sell] ten—twelve. For 
want of a box or boxes all seeds I had were destroyed by insects and I 
could therefore send only few, but I am collecting them now for the 
next time. 

I had to pack up that box very much in [dark?]} therefore[e]} I 
forgot to remember that the mos[s]es as all were collected on the 
mesa of this colony Wartenberg between November [1857] and Feb- 
ruary [1858]. At present I am requesting your friendly answer and 
if possible some paper, as all things are very high here, I had to pay 
for that paper, (and other better paper is not here) $7.50 without 
fr[e]ight. I would like to explore more this part of the country but 
You [must] consider that the difficulties are very great, no road, no 
taverns; all the time camping and in middle of a revolutionary people; 
hardly is to be found a little plank for pressing the plants. All the 
plants and ferns which I collected from Mexico [City] until here are 
ready to be send to You as soon as I received your answer and also 
another large collection made here. I am now more acquainted with 
all things here and would go further of{f] from this part of the country 
as soon as I receive some money from You, so that I can have a man 
go out with me. You might send the best [drying paper} to a person 
in New Orleans who must give it to the schooner who runs weekly 
between New Orleans and Tampico. To get things here by way of 
Vera Cruz is very difficult. 


In response to this letter, as in response to his earlier ones, Ervend- 
berg received, to employ a phrase of his, “no answer and no paper and 
nothing.” But in spite of Gray’s silence Ervendberg prepared and sent 
still another box of plants, and the following letter: 


Colony Wartenberg . . . April 12, 1860 

. With this letter I send you the second box with plants from No. 
227-385, a packet with mosses for Mr. Sullivan[t] some Fern and 
seeds: Also You find within some specimens of Agave Americana? 
wherefrom they make nearly in the whole Republic of Mexico a vege- 
table beer, named Pulque and some of a plant of the genus Bromelia, 
named here Pita and I think botanical [illegible] for your botanical 
garden; the last grows in this neighborhood in the thickest woods on 
very remote places; I was not able until now to see not the flower and 
not the fruit. It contains, shaving of[f] the epidermis a fibre fine as 
Linum and as strong as cannabis, here they use the thread of it to all 
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kinds of sewing works by shoemakers, saddlers etc., some of the Ger- 
mans commence to cultivate it. I send a little with the plant, it grows 
4-6 foot. 

This is my sixt[h] letter I write without having received any answer. 
My first box I send of[f} in the month of October 1858 and have 
answer of the merchant, that said first box arrived in good order on 
the 5th January [Jan. 29} 1859 at New York. I am very anxious to 
hear of you, if the said first box arrived in Cambridge or not and if in 
good order or not. Frfe]ight I paid from here to Tampico with $5, 
and for this second box with $2.50. Letters from here to Tampico must 
be paid with 25 Cents, but further they do not take payment. Paper is 
very high and not good, thereforf[e] I ask Your goodness as You wrote 
and promised in your first letter to send me some papers. I had with my 
family a great part of the time we are here very bad fevers on account 
of the hot clima, therefore I think to go a little higher up in a more cold 
and healthy part for my northern constitution, but all things are dear 
here on account of the revolutions and the want of industry in the land. 
Therefore I am very short in means and would ask your favour to send 
me as soon as possible some money, when my plants arrived, when not, 
to give anyhow some answer, that I can hunt for the box, if not arrived. 
I had a great deal more of Cacti collected and seeds, and I think I have 
now more than three hundred species here, but having no answer from 
You, I could not send them of{f]} and a great part are spoiled by 
insects. This box I send for having a good opportunity through a 
friend, who goes direct from Wartenberg to the U. St. You might 
consider here, that to make collections here in this tropical clima is 
very difficult; at first to find good specimens for insects and birds, the 
most fruits are eaten before ripe; and now from October until June it 
is nearly impossible to go on 5 steps from the house, by brushing a 
single bush thousands of ixodes [ticks] kreep on You, that a person can 
hardly live for pain; not counting snakes and aunts [sic]. Some plants 
are eaten, when drying in the paper, so I had for some of the ferns 
(there are 5 species here) more than twenty specimens of every one 
species drying, but I could not save one for ants. I think they must be 
send in alcohol.... 

Please send me Your answer etc. and money and paper. 


This letter Gray has endorsed, “Ansd June 26th.” I do not know 


the details of his answer, but it evidently set a price on the plants sent 
in the first box, and terminated any arrangement existing between him 
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and Ervendberg. On October 24th, 1860, Ervendberg made a sight- 
draft on Professor Gray for ninety dollars—somewhat meager pay 
for several years’? work. The draft was duly paid. 

In the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(Volume V, 1862) Professor Gray prefaces a twenty-five-page account 
of Ervendberg’s collection (which contained nine new species and three 
new varieties of higher plants) with the following introduction: 


This collection, being made by a person of limited botanical knowl- 
edge, contains a number of plants which are common weeds in most 
warm regions, but also a fair number of new or little-known species,— 
enough to show that this district of country, in which Mr. Ervendberg 
resides, would well reward a proper botanical exploration, which it is 
the object of this notice to encourage him to undertake. This Mr. 
Ervendberg is fully disposed to do, if the possessors of herbaria could 
be sufficiently interested in this regard, by subscribing for his collections 
at the usual rates, to defray the necessary expenses. Supplied with 
proper appliances and facilities, Mr. Ervendberg would make a good, 
as he is a zealous collector... 


Surely no enemy could have more effectively damned Ervendberg with 
faint praise than Gray did in this notice. Thus did the great botanist 
assist in the advancement of science in the ancient Mexican province 
of Huasteca. 


I have alluded elsewhere to the danger the pioneer naturalist ran 
of being overcome by the intellectual mediocrity of the frontier, and 
of being forced to give up scientific pursuits by the stern necessity of 
making a living in an uncivilized environment. Ervendberg’s career in 
Mexico clearly illustrates these difficulties—as well as some others. 

Ervendberg cannot in any sense be said to have had adequate funda- 
mental training for scientific exploration. Rather was he of a type, 
common enough among graduates of German Gymnasia and univer- 
sities, who had received more or less formal instruction, with field- 
excursions, in “natural science;” and then, coming to a newly settled 
country rich in strange and impressive productions of nature, he had 
been reawakened to the beauty of the physical universe. Berlandier, 
Lindheimer, Fendler, Wright, had all had excellent instruction in bot- 
any, or had seriously cultivated botanical interests over a term of years, 
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before they set up as collectors. Moreover, these men all found in 
their scientific work those social and spiritual values that most peo- 
ple find in human relations. They were adapted to the collector’s mode 
of life, isolated from humankind for months at a time. Ervendberg, 
on the other hand, could not devote himself intensively to scientific 
work. He was interested primarily in the application of science to the 
betterment of human conditions. He gained most of his satisfactions 
through his social contacts, as pastor, as director of the orphans’ home, 
as leading member of various organizations, as would-be educator. To 
the extent that he tried to fill the role of botanical collector in the New 
Braunfels region, in a territory already classically explored by Lind- 
heimer, he was miscast. And he always retained a certain didactic 
and pastoral quality of mind—at least until he went to Mexico. 

I think it probable that if he had received from Professor Gray 
even the minimum of advice and counsel that simple humanity would 
seem to have dictated, he would have developed into a good and useful 
collector. To me the fiasco of Ervendberg’s career in Mexico rests not 
on his shoulders, but squarely upon those of Gray. No one who reads 
Ervendberg’s letters to Gray can fail to be deeply touched by the 
pathos, even the tragedy of this situation as it is revealed in them. 

In the end, despite the cloud that rests upon his name, the life of 
Ervendberg is to me one of rare attractiveness, because he was so 
human. Capable of unremitting labor and self-sacrifice, full of tender- 
ness for his people and quick to respond to their needs and their suffer- 
ings, he still was unable to avoid the most egregious blunders in hand- 
ling his own affairs. He deserves credit and honor, not for the clearness 
of his head, but for the greatness of his heart; not for what he accom- 
plished and saw to fruition, but for what he dreamed. 

















THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 





By S. D. Myres, Jr. 





T is commonly agreed that the modern system of states originated 
with the Treaty of Westphalia, signed in 1648. For a period of 
more than a hundred and fifty years following that event, the 

members of the community of nations found no occasion to establish 
any type of international administrative agency. Their relations with 
one another were carried on through diplomatic channels and were 
regulated by a few treaties concluded at wide intervals or by the gen- 
eral principles of customary international law. Since contacts between 
individuals of different states were quite restricted, there was little 
need for special machinery to regulate them. 

With the rapid growth of commerce in the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, a demand arose for international organs to deal with problems 
of communication, sanitation, and trade on a permanent and business- 
like basis. This demand was voiced, as was natural, by individuals and 
groups whose commerce had expanded beyond the boundaries of their 
respective states and who found that their interests could not be ade- 
quately safeguarded by their own efforts or by recourse to their 
national governments. At first their political leaders attempted to 
satisfy their requirements by negotiating separate treaties to establish 
common principles for the guidance of national administrators. But 
this method of dealing with the problem proved unsatisfactory, and 
international action became necessary. 

From the beginning, the states concerned were jealous of their 
sovereign powers and consented to any restrictions on them only with 
the greatest reluctance. But in spite of the skepticism and opposition 
of the politicians and diplomats, one international administrative 
agency after another was created to meet the practical needs of a world 
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of commerce and travel in which national frontiers had become little 
more than lines on a map. To these administrative organs, of course, 
the states delegated only so much power as seemed essential in the 
national interest. The result has been a compromise between national- 
ism, as expressed territorially, and internationalism, as reflected in the 
innumerable contacts and mutual interests of men who reside in all 
quarters of the earth. 
I 

The first international agency created was the Central Rhine River 
Commission, organized in 1804. Its purpose was to regulate the navi- 
gation of the Rhine, a function which had been performed only at 
great expense and inconvenience to commerce by the littoral states act- 
ing individually. The treaty of 1804, which created the Commission, 
substituted uniform tolls and regulations for the diversified and harass- 
ing local levies and regulations that had previously existed. It also 
provided for a Director-General of the tolls and for four inspectors to 
assist him. The Commission was composed of three persons—one 
named by France, one by Germany, and the third by these two—and 
it was empowered to hear appeals from decisions of the toll officers con- 
cerning the collection of tolls and the policing of the river. Its judg- 
ment in such matters was to be final. The membership of the Com- 
mission was later broadened and its powers extended so that it was 
given full and effective control over navigation of the Rhine. 

With the increase of commerce during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the problem of international sanitation became acute. It was 
realized that plague and cholera had little respect for the political 
frontiers which men had contrived for their convenience. During the 
past century, Europe had been visited by no less than six invasions of 
cholera, at unprecedented loss of life. Sanitary precautions taken 
by individual states proved utterly unable to check the terrible disease, 
which followed either the sea route of the Red Sea, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean, or the overland route from India and Afghanistan 
through Persia and Central Asia to Russia. After thousands of lives 
had been sacrificed, the European states became convinced that interna- 
tional standards of sanitation with international surveillance over the 
sanitary measures of each country were imperative. As a consequence, 
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international sanitary councils were set up at Constantinople in 1838 
and at Tangiers in 1840. Later—in 1881—a more successful agency 
was constituted at Alexandria. The object of these bodies was to prevent 
disease from spreading by administering sanitary measures in the re- 
gions where epidemics originated. In 1892 and at intervals thereafter, 
conventions were signed which further internationalized the control of 
contagious diseases and which established more effective machinery for 
this purpose. 

These early experiments in international administration proved the 
utility of this approach to the solution of problems with which states, 
acting separately, had been unable to deal satisfactorily. Almost all 
of the international administrative agencies which exist today were 
established after 1850. It is of interest to notice that five such agencies 
were organized between 1850 and 1875, seven between 1876 and 1900, 
four between 1901 and 1915, and nine between 1916 and 1929. All 
these organs have an official status: they are essentially governmental 
agencies, and exercise powers delegated to them by the states which 
have brought them into being. They are concerned with a variety of 
matters—international trade, industry, and finance, international 
health and morals, and the advancement of science. They have ap- 
peared more or less spontaneously because the economic and cultural 
interests of mankind have been projected beyond national boundaries, 
because these interests have required increasing official regulation, and 
because only through codperative action have governments been able 
to establish and enforce standards of conduct that are mutually 
advantageous. 

The official agencies, generally known as public international unions, 
are relatively few in number. They are greatly outnumbered by pri- 
vate unions which exist on a simple voluntary basis and operate without 
governmental sanction, aid, or direction. The origins of the private 
international union are somewhat obscure, but it apparently developed 
from private commercial and financial organizations of Europe whose 
operations spread beyond national frontiers as early as the eleventh 
century. In the stricter form in which we know them today, however, 
private associations began to develop only after 1830. At present ap- 
proximately seven hundred such organizations exist. The rapidity with 
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which they have multiplied is indicated by the number of meetings they 
have held from period to period. During the decade 1840-49, such 
private international organizations held only ten meetings. From 1870 
to 1879, they held 139 meetings. During the decade 1890-99, the 
number of meetings increased to 475, and in the succeeding ten years 
the number was 985. In 1910-14 the number decreased to 458, but 
since the War it apparently has increased. 

The activities of these private international associations reflect almost 
every human interest and endeavor. They demonstrate clearly the 
interdependence of men and women of all nationalities. These organ- 
izations are the natural outgrowth of an economic and cultural cosmo- 
politanism which puts more emphasis on the individual as an indi- 
vidual than on his place of residence or his nationality. The variety of 
human interests, together with the uniformity of outlook which causes 
men of all races to associate, is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
work of these agencies. In a survey recently conducted by the Joint 
Committee on Planning and Codperation, created by the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences and the International Union of 
Local Authorities, the activities and organization of approximately one 
hundred eighty of the more important private international unions 
were analyzed. At the end of the study is printed a classification of 
the organizations according to field of activity. These fields include 
interests as diverse as adult education, agriculture, aviation, conserva- 
tion, delinquency, highway construction, labor problems, legislation, 
parks, planning, public administration, recreation, taxation, transporta- 
tion and communication, utilities, and weights and measures. 

The urge to protect the blind is given international expression 
through such agencies as the International Association for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness and the International Organization of the Campaign 
against Trachoma. The health of children is promoted by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Open Air Schools and the International Society 
for Crippled Children. Economic and industrial problems are at- 
tacked by the International Chamber of Commerce, the International 
Industrial Relations Institute, and the International Trade Commit- 
tee. The welfare of the foreign-born is the interest of the Permanent 
International Conference of Private Organizations for the Protection 
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of Migrants. The administration of hospitals is studied by the Inter- 
national Association of Hospitals. The administration of justice is the 
concern of the Howard League for Penal Reform, the International 
Federation of Women Magistrates and Lawyers, the International 
Institute of Public Law, and the International Institute of Sociology 
and Political and Social Reform. Public welfare comes within the 
purview of the International Association for Social Progress, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, the International Union for 
Family Life, the Salvation Army, and the World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

These international private unions vary greatly in size and impor- 
tance. Being essentially practical in character, they have adopted such 
plans of organization and operation as seem best fitted to their needs. 
By far the greater number are federal in character: the international 
organization rests on, and serves as a central agency for, national units. 
Thus the Boy Scouts International Bureau, while headed by a Chair- 
man and a Director with headquarters in London, is the agency of 52 
national associations of Boy Scouts in 47 countries, with an aggregate 
membership of approximately two millions and a half. A smaller 
number of unions maintain direct relations with their individual mem- 
bers. For example, the International Society for Business Education 
consists of four thousand professional men, business men, and educators 
in 24 countries, each of whom pays a minimum of three Swiss francs 
as dues. A few agencies may be described as “company unions.” They 
are composed chiefly of organizations and firms interested in commer- 
cial matters. Thus the International Thrift Institute, with its head- 
quarters at Milan, has as its members more than five thousand savings 
banks in 30 countries, each of which contributes a fee proportionate 
to its savings deposits. Then there are the corporate unions, with mem- 
bership limited to the directors or trustees mentioned in their charters, 
as is the case with the International Student Service, with its office in 
Geneva, which has between 15 and 24 trustees who constitute a self- 
perpetuating directorate. 

A few unions are hybrid in organization—partly private and partly 
public. The Central Council of International Tourism consists not 
only of representatives of 59 national and regional organizations but 
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also of representatives of 24 official councils of tourism or govern- 
mental departments interested in the promotion of tourist traffic. The 
International Association of Railway Congresses includes representa- 
tives of both state railway administrations and private companies. The 
International Bureau for Technical Education has a membership of 
21 national governments or national departments of education and 26 
societies, institutes, educational institutions, and local authorities. The 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning consists of 
35 national and regional societies, approximately fifty public minis- 
tries, municipal housing departments, public boards, and commissions, 
and some sixty private individuals. As these examples suggest, the 
line between private and public associations is not always clear. In 
fact, a number of public unions began as private organizations. As the 
interests and activities of these private agencies became more general- 
ized and as their influence and prestige grew, they attracted first offi- 
cial attention, next official approval, then official aid; and finally they 
were taken over by governments as instrumentalities to promote the 
common welfare. 

As has already been pointed out, the very first international public 
union, the Central Rhine River Commission of 1804, signalized the 
need for regulating international communications. The creation of the 
sanitary councils of 1838 and 1840 emphasized this need further and 
opened the way for international administrative action in the field of 
public health and social well-being. Agencies concerned with economic 
questions were next to appear. Among them are the Metric Union, 
which dates from 1875, and the International Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property, which came into existence in 1883. In more 
recent years, a number of agencies have been organized to deal with 
scientific subjects. Such are the International Statistical Institute, set 
up at the Hague in 1885 and given a permanent office in 1913; and the 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, established in 
1902. In characterizing the development of these several types of 
agencies, Dr. Pitman B. Potter says: 


The bureaus dealing with commercial matters seem to have multiplied 
most rapidly, while the bureaus dealing with purely scientific ques- 
tions are least numerous. The bureaus dealing with questions of health 
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and the bureaus dealing with communications are more constant in 
their early appearance, their later expansion, and their continued mul- 
tiplication, even in recent years. 


II 

Among the international agencies concerned with communications, 
the Universal Postal Union takes first place. This organization was 
established to meet an imperative public need. With the growth of 
industrialism and the expansion of commerce during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the postal business of the world increased with 
great rapidity. At the time, the postal service of each state was oper- 
ated as an independent unit—each with its own rates and regulations. 
There were no standard fees for mail service from one nation to an- 
other; charges varied in accordance with the different routes which 
might be followed. Keeping accounts of such charges was complicated 
and expensive. Delay and confusion were common in the transportation 
of letters from one nation to another. At first certain nations sought to 
remedy the situation by negotiating conventions with a limited number 
of their neighbors; but soon the need for a universal agreement was 
recognized. In 1863, on the official initiative of the United States, a 
conference of fifteen states met in Paris and laid down a set of prin- 
ciples for an international system. After eleven years of further experi- 
mentation, a convention was concluded at Berne setting up the General 
Postal Union, which shortly became the Universal Postal Union. 

The Postal Union is truly universal: it includes all the nations 
of the world and all their important possessions and dependencies. 
They form a single unit which, for practical purposes, is subdivided into 
eighty-five postal administrations. Transit charges are internationally 
established on the basis of weight and mileage. A uniform rate is fol- 
lowed for foreign correspondence. Disputes between states over pos- 
tal problems are submitted to arbitration. 

Freedom of transit is guaranteed throughout the territory of the 
union; and if a country violates its obligation in this respect, the other 
administrations have the right to suppress the postal service to and 
from the offending country. Order and fair play have displaced confu- 
sion and unfair practices. The Union functions through a Congress and 
an administrative Bureau. The Congress is the deliberative body of the 
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Union; it acts within the framework of the Berne Convention of 1874 
and subsequent agreements. Each administration is represented at the 
Congress, which meets every five years, by one or more representatives, 
and is entitled to one vote. All decisions are made by a majority vote, 
but are subject to ratification by the member states. In practice, ratifi- 
cation has become a mere formality and the resolutions of the Congress 
are put into effect immediately by the national administrations without 
waiting for their confirmation by the several governments. 

The Bureau is the administrative body of the Union. It is perma- 
nent in organization, and today its personnel consists of a full-time 
director and nine full-time assistants. The office of the Bureau is at 
Berne, where it operates under the supervision of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Among the duties performed are the following: the Bureau col- 
lects, collates, and distributes information of all kinds concerning the 
international postal service; it advises members of the union with 
regard to disputed points; it suggests necessary modifications in the 
agreements of the Congress; it develops cost figures on international 
postal transportation; it prepares the agenda of meetings of the Con- 
gress; it publishes a monthly review, The Postal Union, in four lan- 
guages. The expenses which the Bureau and the Congress incur in 
their operations are met by contributions from each member propor- 
tionate to its general ability to pay. 

The importance of the Universal Postal Union in the field of inter- 
national government is acknowledged by all authorities. For example, 
Dr. Clyde Eagleton has declared: 


In the sense of authority to compel obedience on the part of states, the 
Postal Union cannot be called government; but in the sense of per- 
forming an essential administrative function for members, its work 
must be classified as one of the most characteristic governmental 
activities today. 


In the social field, the International Office of Public Health deserves 
special mention. This agency has developed out of the sanitary coun- 
cils established in 1838 and afterward to control cholera. In 1903 a 
Convention was put into effect establishing uniform rules to be fol- 
lowed by national administrations. The signatory governments are 
required to give notice of the existence of contagious disease. The 
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Convention prescribes what articles and merchandise may be treated 
as capable of conveying plague or cholera and may thus be subject to 
disinfection or restriction. It also establishes measures of quarantine 
and methods to be followed by the Sanitary Councils outside of 
Europe. It defines penalties to be incurred by individuals for their 
infringement of the regulations laid down by the Convention. And, 
finally, it provides for the creation of the International Office of Pub- 
lic Health. 

The Office was established in 1907; its membership consists of the 
50 governments which subscribe to the Convention of 1903. Its head- 
quarters are in Paris, where its affairs are conducted by a Secretary 
General, seven full-time assistants, and six full-time clerical and sub- 
ordinate employees. Its annual budget amounts to more than two 
million French francs, contributed by the constituent governments in 
keeping, generally, with their ability to pay. The Office is charged with 
the collection and dissemination of data relating to public health and 
particularly to infectious diseases such as cholera, plague, yellow fever, 
typhus, and smallpox. It also assists in the preparation of supplemen- 
tary health conventions, and conducts medical and administrative re- 
searches on important problems connected with public health. The 
permanent committee of the Office, consisting of one representative 
from each signatory country, meets twice yearly to discuss technical 
and administrative matters. 

While it has not been placed under the League of Nations, the Office 
acts as an advisory body to the Health Department of the League, 
within which most international health work has been centralized. The 
duties of the Office are chiefly of a scientific character. It has no power 
to force governments to discharge their obligations under the Conven- 
tion of 1903. In some cases the governments have not complied with 
the requirement that they should give notice of contagious disease, 
and this circumstance has worked against the full success of the inter- 
national health regime. 

Among the unions which deal with economic questions, the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, with its office at Rome, is of greatest 
importance. This organization includes 72 national governments rep- 
resenting 92 per cent of the population of the world. The Institute 
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was established in 1905 on the initiative of the King of Italy after he 
had become interested in agriculture as a world problem. The idea of 
an international body to promote the common interests of farmers 
wherever they might be found was first developed by Mr. David 
Lubin, of California, who went from one government to another in 
search of an official sponsor. When he finally won the support of the 
King of Italy, he was assured that his plan, at least in certain of its 
phases, would receive a trial. The work of the Institute has fully justi- 
fied his faith and efforts. 

Activities of the Institute are carried on through four sections— 
the secretariat general, the bureau of general statistics, the bureau of 
agricultural information, and the bureau of economic and social studies. 
In addition there are several consultative organs, such as the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Agriculture, which contribute to the serv- 
ices which the organization renders. The four sections are occupied 
with such matters as the collection and collation of statistics concern- 
ing agriculture, the interpretation of data on production and distribu- 
tion, the study of agricultural techniques, the analysis of social and eco- 
nomic problems of rural life, and the conduct of relations with govern- 
ments, other international organizations, and the general public. Among 
the publications regularly issued are The International Review of 
Agriculture, The International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, and 
The International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation. 

The office at Rome is headed by a secretary-general, who directs a 
staff of approximately one hundred thirty-five employees. The annual 
budget, which amounts to more than a million Swiss francs, is met by an 
annual subvention of 300,000 lire from the King of Italy, and by sub- 
ventions from various governments. The Institute maintains affilia- 
tions with a large number of organizations, including the League of 
Nations and the International Labor Office at Geneva. Its work in 
the scientific field has been of much value, especially in setting up uni- 
form statistical standards for the use of governments. 

Typical of the international agencies which deal with scientific ques- 
tions is the International Hydrographic Bureau, in which 17 govern- 
ments participate. The Bureau employs one full-time secretary- 
general and ten assistants. It seeks to secure the codrdination of na- 
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tional hydrographic agencies. It also convenes conferences which con- 
sider such matters as the standardizing of the terminology of maps, nau- 
tical signals, the average level of the sea, tidal currents, ocean sound- 
ing, and the codrdination and standardization of radio signals advising 
navigators. The annual budget of the Bureau amounts to approxi- 
mately 160,000 gold francs. The costs are apportioned among the 
member governments according to the tonnage of their navies and 
merchant marines. Additional funds are received from private organ- 
izations. The Bureau publishes semi-annually the Revue Hydro- 
graphique as well as the monthly Bulletin Hydrographique Interna- 
tional. It has published a general bathymetric map of the oceans and 
numerous reports of special research. 

One other international administrative agency should be mentioned 
—the Pan American Union. This organization differs in two respects 
from those described above: first, its membership is exclusively re- 
gional, embracing only the republics of the Western Hemisphere; and, 
second, its powers are broader. The Union developed from the so- 
called “Commercial Bureau of the American Republics,” created at the 
first Pan American Conference, held in Washington in 1899-1900. 
The Bureau was placed under the supervision of the Secretary of State 
of the United States and its functions were confined to the compilation 
and publication of data relating to the commerce, laws, and customs 
regulations of the several members. The activities of the agency were 
gradually extended, and in 1910 its name was changed to the Pan 
American Union. In succeeding years its interests and functions have 
expanded until today it is a strong influence in the economic and social 
life of the Americas. 

The Union is directed by a Governing Body, with its seat at Wash- 
ington, in which each of the 21 American states enjoys representation. 
This board elects the Director-General and Assistant Director-General, 
who are the permanent administrative heads of the Union, and in gen- 
eral supervises the work of the Union. Expenses are allocated among 
the member states on the basis of population. The constituent body of 
the Union is the Conference, which meets periodically as the Govern- 
ing Board determines, but is required to meet at least once every five 
years. The Conference adopts resolutions, conventions, and other 
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agreements, subject to ratification by the member states. The record 
of ratifications has not been high; the Conference has served more 
effectively to promote an understanding of social, economic, and cul- 
tural problems than to put legislative projects into force. 

In fact, though the conferences have lately been more deeply con- 
cerned with political questions, the Union’s development has been 
chiefly non-political. The administrative organ of the Union is the 
central office at Washington, with approximately sixty employees. It 
conducts extensive research, compiles and interprets data, carries on an 
educational program in the interest of inter-American good will, and 
prepares the groundwork for the regular and special conferences of 
the American states. Its publications include several hundred titles, 
among which are a special pamphlet series on finance, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, education, public health, child welfare, and similar 
topics. A monthly bulletin is also published in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

III 

It will be observed that the work done by the international public 
unions consists primarily of technical tasks. For the most part the bu- 
reaus serve as fact-finding agencies with respect to matters of common 
concern to the countries of the world. Only to a limited extent have 
the unions been granted executive powers. Several of the earlier agen- 
cies, however, were created to meet urgent problems and were there- 
fore endowed with some degree of authority. Thus the sanitary councils 
and the river commissions were given a certain amount of control over 
member states and their citizens. Again in 1902 a crisis in the sugar 
industry led the states of Europe to delegate extensive powers to the 
International Sugar Commission, which was created to deal with the 
emergency. This Commission was composed of one delegate from 
each state and was empowered, by majority vote, virtually to change 
the internal law of any member in order to make it conform to the obli- 
gations of the treaty. The Sugar Union was largely successful in 
accomplishing its purpose, and by September 1, 1920, all of its mem- 
bers had withdrawn. Less successful was the Albanian International 
Commission of Control of 1913, which was designed to bring to an end 
the conflict of European states over Albania and to prepare this country 
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for ultimate independence. The Commission was made responsible 
for the civil and financial administration of the territory and for the 
reorganization of its government. But as the Powers refused to allow 
it to act on any political questions without the consent of the vari- 
ous governments, conflicts of interest and opinion were soon so great 
that insurrection broke out in Albania, and the Commission was obliged 
to cease its activities. 

Political considerations have, in fact, been the chief barrier against 
the development of international administration. As has already been 
indicated, from the outset national governments have been reluctant 
to surrender powers to any central international agency, and have done 
so only when they have found such action to be imperative. They have 
refused to surrender the right of individual decision concerning matters 
they may consider “political” in nature or may regard as involving 
“national interest.” These terms they have construed broadly, with 
the result that the competence of international administrative organs 
has been greatly restricted. A favorite device employed to prevent 
action when it is not desired is the rule of unanimity: all states, large 
and small, whatever their interests may be, must agree before any- 
thing can be done. The strict application of this principle, obviously, 
would result in a stalemate in almost all cases. Practical necessity 
has therefore led to a relaxation of the rule in regard to technical deci- 
sions of public unions, which are increasingly made on the basis of a 
simple majority vote. Another obstacle in the way of efficient inter- 
national administration has been the practice of permitting all states to 
have an equal voice in determining the action to be taken. On this basis, 
a small country like Panama could counterbalance the vote of a large 
nation like Great Britain or the United States. This possibility has 
been rather effectively circumscribed by classifying states into different 
groups and giving them votes accordingly, by weighting their votes on 
the basis of their contributions to budget, and by according large rep- 
resentation on the important committees to the great Powers. 

In spite of the functional limitations under which international 
administrative bodies operate, their number and activities have steadily 
increased. The most significant development in recent years, of 
course, has been the establishment of the League of Nations. Viewed 
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from its administrative side, the League may be regarded as the 
greatest public union of all, for it not only deals with a great variety 
of subjects, but also exercises an unprecedented influence over member 
states. The extent and importance of the League’s administrative 
functions are indicated by the organization of the Secretariat. As its 
name implies, the Secretariat is the ministerial and technical body of 
the League. It is headed by the Secretary-General, who is appointed 
by the Council, with the approval of a majority of the Assembly. He 
is assisted by a staff of approximately six hundred persons, who con- 
stitute an international civil service of much significance. The Secre- 
tariat is divided into sections, each with its Director or Chief, which 
carry on various phases of the League’s work. Thus the Political Sec- 
tion aids the Secretary-General and the Council on questions relating 
to security and the maintenance of peace under the Covenant of the 
League. The Information Section publicizes the activities of the 
League through its contacts with journalists, through the Monthly 
Summary which it publishes in six languages, and through the many 
pamphlets, photographs, moving-picture films, and lantern slides 
which it issues. The Legal Section gives legal advice to the various divi- 
sions of the League, serves as the secretariat for juridical ad hoc bodies 
as well as for the First Committee of the Assembly, aids in the codifica- 
tion of international law, and registers and publishes treaties. The Sec- 
tion on Administrative Commissions and Minorities deals with such 
matters as the government of Danzig and the rights of minorities in 
Central Europe. The Mandates Section prepares the work of the 
Mandates Commission and that of the Council and Assembly concern- 
ing mandates and slavery. The Disarmament Section collects and 
collates data for the disarmament conferences and makes necessary 
technical preparation for their meetings. It issues two yearbooks, one 
presenting statistics concerning armaments in general and the other 
dealing with trade in arms and munitions. 

The Economic and Financial Section assists the Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League in its attack on such questions as 
the reconstruction of national finances, double taxation, fluctuation of 
currencies, the abolition of import and export restrictions, and the sim- 
plification of customs formalities. It issues a number of publications, 
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such as the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, containing data relative to 
price fluctuations. The Section on Communications and Transit acts 
in a secretarial capacity for the Organization for Communications and 
Transit, which deals with such matters as freedom of transit, passports, 
tonnage measurements, maritime and inland navigation, transport by 
rail, and road traffic. The Health Section serves in a similar manner 
for the Heath Organization of the League, which has paid much atten- 
tion to epidemics, cancer, tuberculosis, leprosy, infant mortality, the 
teaching of hygiene, and the standardization of serums and other biolog- 
ical products. The Social Section aids the Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, and the 
Committee on the Promotion of Child Welfare. And finally, the Sec- 
tion on Intellectual Codperation and International Bureaus serves as 
secretariat for the Committee on Intellectual Codperation, which acts 
with the Institute at Paris. It also collaborates with public unions and 
issues the Handbook of International Organizations. In addition to 
these sections are the various internal services of the Secretariat and 
the Library. 

Among the special administrative organs of the League, the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission takes first rank. The Commission has 
ten members, who are named by the League Council on the basis 
of their individual competence. Acting as a body, these experts review 
the administration of the mandated territories entrusted to the British 
Commonwealth, France, Belgium, and Japan at the close of the World 
War, and inform the Council of the way the mandatory powers are 
discharging their obligations. This supervisory work of the Commis- 
sion may be regarded as partly negative and partly positive in charac- 
ter. On the negative side, the Commission resists the tendency of 
certain of the mandatory powers to annex the territories, to appro- 
priate their resources, or to exploit their inhabitants. Among its duties 
of a positive nature, the Commission encourages the maintenance of 
adequate administrative staffs in the territories and their use in the 
interest of order and justice. It further seeks the development of 
native political institutions in keeping with the need and capacity of 
the peoples under mandate. Since each people is considered as a ward 
of the mandatory powers and the League, the Commission is concerned 
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with such questions as land titles and tribal integrity, protection from 
slavery and the evils of the liquor traffic, and the promotion of public 
health and native education. The Commission has the power only to 
gather information, interpret it, and make recommendations. It may 
not intervene in the administration of affairs. Its formal authority is 
thus quite limited; but its contacts with mandatory administrations 
are so direct, its investigations so thorough, and its reports so fair and 
constructive that the Commission is an important, if not the dominant 
force in the conduct of affairs in the several regions under mandate. 

The Secretariat and the Mandates Commission represent the work of 
the League at its best. They have demonstrated the value of consent, 
agreement, and codperation in the relations of states; and while their 
activities are less dramatic than those of the political branches of the 
League, there is reason to believe that in the long run they will be 
more effective. As one authority concludes after careful study, not 
only has the Secretariat been able to maintain an integrity not possible 
for the political organs, but also 


. the tone of the activity of the Secretariat seems to be more in har- 
mony with the nature of the League as visualized at its foundation 
than is that of the Council or Assembly. If international or multilateral 
action, action based on facts and considerations of general international 
welfare, codperative action for mutual benefit, are the keynotes of true 
League action, then it is in the Secretariat that true League spirit is to 
be found. With its polyglot personnel and its varying subject matter 
and its correspondingly technical forms of treatment the Secretariat is 
world-wide in its view and largely objective in its outlook. And be- 
tween its internationalistic and its objective mood or modes of approach 
it is even the latter which predominates from day to day. 


IV 

What part do these agencies of international administration play in 
the maintenance of world order? It must be admitted at once that 
international administration is not yet sufficiently developed to exer- 
cise a leading role in the relations of states; with the world organized 
on a nationalistic basis, political considerations naturally continue to 
predominate. There are approximately fifty-six nations, and each of 
these has its own interests, outlook, and foreign policy. Regardless 
of the contributions which the League of Nations has made to the 
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cause of international organization, the world community still lacks 
authoritative executive, legislative, and judicial organs. The recent 
failures of the League to restrain Japan, Italy, and Germany, when 
these nations have flagrantly violated their treaty obligations, is evi- 
dence of the fact that a general international will does not exist today, 
and that even if it did exist there is no means of making it effective. In- 
ternational administration is thus seriously handicapped because its field 
of action is rigorously limited and because it lacks the sanctions necessary 
to overcome the resistance which staves or groups of individuals might 
offer to its decisions. These limitations were strikingly illustrated by 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference in 1933. Elaborate tech- 
nical preparations were made for the Conference; administrators did 
everything possible to make it succeed. But their efforts were fruit- 
less because the fundamental political rivalries of the states could not 
be reconciled. 

As long as nations continue to place emphasis on considerations of 
prestige, national honor, national interest, and sovereignty, interna- 
tional administration, along with the other divisions of international 
government, will remain relatively weak and ineffective in dealing 
with the major problems which affect the peace of the world. Dr. 
Potter sums up the situation quite clearly: “The cause of the defi- 
ciencies of international administration is largely the weakness of sup- 
port given it by those in the best position to support it.” 

The issue is thus brought directly home to us. We, the peoples of 
the civilized world, have the ultimate choice in this matter. We can 
allow our governments to act irrationally—a course which inevitably 
leads to international friction and war—or we can oblige them to fol- 
low a course directed by reason and enlightened self-interest, the ob- 
jective of which is international peace. The purpose of administra- 
tion is the accomplishment of constructive work, and its instruments 
are those of modern science. Administration places emphasis on the 
well-being of the individual and the group, and discounts political fic- 
tions which hinder social advancement. Its methods are those of the 
laboratory rather than those of the diplomatic conference. Already it 
has made notable advancement within the national state; if science 
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and civilization mean anything, administrative activities will in the 
future be extended more and more in the international field. 

Experience, limited as it has been, has rather definitely shown the 
potentialities of international administration. One of its advantages 
is that it can operate successfully on the basis of the present political 
organization of the world. It can and does function through the 
national state. It affords an acceptable medium through which peoples 
of different nationalities who have common interests may further those 
interests without renouncing their political attachments. The associative 
principle—codperation based on compromise—is thus fundamental to 
all administrative effort in the field of international relations. The 
spontaneity with which private unions have appeared, the rapidity with 
which they have spread, and the firmness with which they have taken 
root attest their soundness as means of human intercourse. Through 
their activities and the activities of the public unions, standards of con- 
duct are gradually being established for groups throughout all nations, 
and methods of procedure are being developed through which the in- 
terests of peoples everywhere may be advanced. The process, of 
course, is slow, and strong counter-currents are at work; but it is 
nevertheless exercising an increasing influence in our international life. 
Certainly if a true cosmopolitanism can ever be created, its foundations 
will rest on the very things with which international administration is 
so directly concerned—with the economic, cultural, social, and scien- 
tific interests of mankind. 

Already, through resort to administrative techniques, some of these 
interests are coming to prevail over political influences. We have 
noted that in the proceedings of public unions, the older concept of the 
equality of states and the rule of unanimity of votes have lost ground. 
The practice of reaching decisions by action of the majority has gained 
headway in all the more important administrative organizations. The 
principle of majority rule was recognized at a relatively early time in 
the activities of the sanitary councils and the river commissions, and it 
has been applied subsequently in the work of such organs as the Inter- 
national Sugar Commission and the Universal Postal Union. In some 
cases, states objecting to decisions of the majority have found that prac- 
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tical considerations obliged them to conform. L. S. Woolf relates 
the following: 


At one Congress [of the Postal Union] the majority of the dele- 
gates were in favor of a change in a foreign postage rate. The French 
Government was strongly opposed to any change, and the French dele- 
gate announced that he would not only vote against, but refuse to 
accept it. The proposed change obtained a majority of the votes; the 
new Convention was signed by the French delegate and ratified by 
his Government; and the rate was changed. Thus, the French Gov- 
ernment was faced by the alternative of withdrawing from the Union 
and asserting the independence of its own administration, or of sur- 
rendering its independence for the advantages of International Gov- 
ernment. It did not hesitate twenty-four hours to choose the latter. 


In the Postal Union the community of interest of members has devel- 
oped to such an extent that any state refusing to abide by the decision 
of the majority would only penalize its people by isolating them from 
the outside world. That is the reason why the decisions of the Union 
go into effect as soon as they are made and why ratification by member 
governments is a mere formality. 

Again, once a question is submitted to an international administra- 
tive agency, the problems involved tend at once to lose their political 
complexion and to assume a more practical aspect. They are, as Dr. 
Potter says, “depoliticalized.” They are removed from the field of 
diplomatic contention and assigned to a commission or bureau which 
makes a cool analysis on the basis of the facts available and recommends 
or takes action accordingly. The subject itself may involve political 
interests, but the administrative body prevents such interests from be- 
coming exaggerated: it maintains a proper perspective, something that 
is almost impossible at a diplomatic conference. The work of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission illustrates this point clearly. Before 
the mandates system was established, conflicting colonial claims were 
recognized as a fundamental cause of war. No nation would consider 
submitting its supposedly vital colonial interests to the review of an 
international agency, or tolerate interference with its administration 
of colonial possessions. Yet today, so far as the mandated territories 
are concerned, the Powers do render account of their administration, 
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and they may be frankly criticized or condemned for failure to per- 
form the obligations which they have undertaken. On numerous occa- 
sions members of the Mandates Commission have called the attention of 
administrators to their shortcomings and have asked for improvement. 
Considerations of sovereignty and prestige have had little weight in 
the deliberations of the Commission. It has been interested in sound 
measures in behalf of the natives committed to the immediate care of 
the mandatory states, not in discussing theories about national inter- 
ests and sovereign rights. And in most instances, the Commission has 
succeeded in its objective. 

We may conclude this brief analysis by predicting that in the future 
the importance of international administration will doubtless increase 
greatly. As men the world over develop common interests and a com- 
mon social consciousness, the institutions which exist to give expression 
to their mutual purposes will inevitably become more firmly estab- 
lished and more significant in their daily lives. The foundations of 
international administration have already been laid, and its processes 
have been developed to a high point of efficiency. When given a fair 
trial, the techniques employed have generally produced satisfactory 
results. The agencies which operate today rest, as a whole, on a sound 
basis: they serve human needs which cannot otherwise be served. Their 
vigor and stability cannot be questioned, for many of them have sur- 
vived political upheavals and wars which have destroyed empires and 
driven kings into exile. At a time like the present, when the political 
ties which bind nations together are so uncertain, it is reassuring to recall 
the work and influence of such administrative bodies as the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Institute of Agriculture, and the Pan 
American Union, which continue day by day, in spite of riots, revolu- 
tions, wars, and rumors of war, to advance the well-being of mankind. 
Who can deny that their efforts are of great importance in developing 
a saner and more stable basis for the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national tensions? 
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AMERICA’S FIRST SAINT 


By Hazaer WituiaMs BECKETT 


Tue Lire or Saint Rose, dy Marian Storm. Writers’ Editions, Santa 


Fe. 


ARIAN STORM’S The Life of Saint Rose is the first com- 

M plete account in English of the sixteenth-century Peruvian 

girl, Rosa Flores, who became the first American saint, 

and is still the only American woman saint. It is a slender biography, 

written with exquisite simplicity. The facts of Rosa’s life, gathered 

from records in Latin, Spanish, and French, have been strung together 

like beads on a rosary. Although Rose was a strange and complex char- 

acter, Miss Storm has told her story in a straightforward manner, 

avoiding both religious controversy and modern ‘psychological’ inter- 
pretation. 

Rosa, or Isabel as she was first called, was born of a poor family— 
Flores by name—at Lima, Peru, in 1586. As a child she assumed the 
incredible task of expiating the sin of America. She hoped that God 
would accept her self-inflicted suffering as a ransom for the lost souls 
of her wicked countrymen and the unconverted Indians. So unshakable 
was Rosa’s faith in her enterprise, that, in spite of the natural objec- 
tions of her family and anxious warnings from the church, never once 
in her life did she stop the merciless austerities that were to make her 
soul worthy of its Beloved. At last, when Christ appeared to Rosa in 
a dream as a Celestial Lover and asked her to be His bride, she knew 
that her lifetime of suffering had been most gloriously rewarded, and 
believed that her sacrifice for the lost souls had been accepted. When 
Rosa died in 1617, the city of Lima was crowded for the funeral, 
because she had already become famous for prophecies and miracles. 
Fifty years later Rosa was canonized at Rome, and Lima chose her as 
its patron saint. 
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The young Isabel was strange even in the cradle. Vasper and Maria 
Flores noticed that she never cried as had their eleven other children, 
but was always smiling. One day a minor miracle occurred: when the 
nurse drew back the cover to see if the infant was sleeping, she was 
amazed to see its face glowing in the semblance of a rose. Maria 
Flores looked upon this as a sign from heaven and exclaimed that from 
then on she would never call her daughter anything but Rosa. 

Rosa, however, turned out to be a great disappointment to her 
mother. She was pretty and obedient, but so queer! The child had 
clear blue eyes, fair skin, and reddish-gold hair—she was a real beauty, 
and Maria dreamed of a rich match, hoping that her daughter’s lovely 
face would take the place of a dowry. But Rosa begged not to be made 
to wear the cosmetics and the silk-and-gold net for her hair that Maria 
bought, saying that to adorn the body was to destroy the soul. She 
spoke of intending never to marry. When a brother jokingly told Rosa, 
aged seven, that pretty hair was a snare of the devil to catch men’s 
souls, the child promptly cut her curls off. This foolishness Maria 
punished with a quince switch. She would cure Rosa of her precocious 
holiness! 

But Rosa went from bad to worse, and presently the annoying holi- 
ness which Maria considered hypocritical ceased to be a joke. The 
crisis came when a wealthy young suitor asked for Rosa’s hand. The 
Flores household rejoiced. But Rosa would not budge; she merely 
prayed, with her face to the wall. At the age of five she had made a 
secret vow of virginity, in imitation of St. Catherine of Siena! Every- 
one argued, scolded, even beat the girl, but it was no use. At last 
Maria cried wearily, “Oh, let her be!” thus ending the episode. 

By now the church had its eye on this gem, and Rosa was invited 
to join the Monastery of Saint Augustine, even though she had no 
dower. Overjoyed because at last she had been given the opportunity 
to live a life of contemplation and prayer away from the distractions 
of the world, Rosa hurriedly set out for the convent. She stopped on 
the way at her favorite shrine to ask St. Mary for guidance. But the 
blessing was withheld! Rosa was dumfounded. At last she realized 
it was not to be her happy lot to escape the trials of everyday life, and 
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promising the Virgin never to leave home again, she cheerfully re- 
turned and took up her household duties. 

From then on Rosa became a domestic saint, a role far more difficult 
than that of a saint in desert or convent, for she had to put up with 
daily ridicule and criticism from her family. At first they laughed at 
certain silly things Rosa did, such as avoiding a stick on the ground 
accidentally arranged in the form of a cross. Then, as she began to 
practice cruel discipline and to follow the rigid schedule she had set 
for herself—ten hours of work, twelve hours of prayer, two hours 
of sleep—they were amazed. Their amazement changed to awe, how- 
ever, when Rosa began to prophesy and work miracles, but it was 
not until after her death, when she was praised by outsiders, that the 
members of her family realized what a truly remarkable person Rosa 
had been. A saint, like a prophet, is certainly without honor in his own 
household. 

In order to make her soul worthy of its Beloved, Christ, Rosa 
believed that she must achieve martyrdom of the flesh. This she sought 
by constant toil and harsh penances. She took the heaviest and meanest 
household tasks upon herself, and helped support the family by sell- 
ing her flowers and needlework. For her twelve hours of prayer, 
she built a little clay cell, with her own hands, in the garden. It was 
six feet high, five feet long, and four feet wide—“quite large enough 
for my Beloved and me!” Her bed for the two hours’ sleep was made 
of broken crockery, with a log for a pillow. Often Rosa became so 
sleepy while praying that she had to wind her front hair around a 
nail in the wall to keep from falling. 

Her devices for torture were ingenious: she wore a crown of roses 
on her pretty hair, but underneath there was a tin crown set with 
ninety-nine nails which pressed into her flesh. Her diet would have 
starved a bird—she ate only bread and water and bitter herbs. She had 
given up fruit, which she loved. In Easter week only the Sacrament 
passed her lips. Other practices were crueler. At night she beat her 
shoulders with chains until the blood came. 

It must not be believed that Rosa was a grim fanatic at all times. 
She tried to conceal her penances from others—for example, she wore 
linen cuffs over the long sleeves of her haircloth shirt, and hid her 
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crockery bed with a counterpane in the daytime. She had prayed that 
her sufferings would not show in her face, and from that day on she 
remained miraculously rosy and pretty in spite of the illness that 
inevitably came from her discipline. Rosa was so fair that boys in the 
street called after her, and she rejoiced that no one suspected the 
severity of her suffering. 

Then, too, Rosa was always kind and gentle, and thoughtful of 
others. She became “the true mother of the desperate poor,” and was 
always annoying Maria by bringing home lepers and beggars. She 
tended the sick, and no task was too loathsome for her to perform. 

Rosa was able to endure unbelievable things, and still remain cheer- 
ful, Miss Storm says, because her disciplines were more than expiation: 
“Her austerities were not born of obstinate fanaticism, but of super- 
human love. To make her soul worthy of its Bridegroom she took all 
pleasing things from the flesh and lavished them upon the spirit, duz 
this was done in ardor.” 

At twenty, Rosa put on the white habit and black mantle of the 
Dominican order, because the Dominicans allowed nuns to carry on a 
religious life in the midst of the world. After this she became more 
devout than ever. Certain miraculous happenings began to be noticed 
in connection with her. In the garden mosquitoes never bit her, al- 
though they descended on others in swarms—in explanation she said she 
had made a “pact” with them! When she sang madrigals in the garden, 
the birds sang with her, and the trees bent and swayed as if in adoration. 

At last the great moment of Rosa’s life came. Just as He had 
appeared to St. Catherine of Siena, Christ now appeared to Rosa, 
attired as a young nobleman, and asked for her hand. Then again, on 
Palm Sunday, the image of the infant Jesus spoke to her: “Rose of 
my heart, be thou my bride!” 

She rejoiced, unable to believe her glorious destiny. 

Concerning Rosa’s life from then on until her death in 1617, Marian 
Storm has many interesting things to tell: how when Rosa prayed for 
bread for the family when there was none, a loaf miraculously appeared 
in the cupboard, how she fought the Devil in the form of a mastiff, 
how she almost won martyrdom when the Dutch fleet attacked the har- 
bor. One of the best chapters in the book is that in which the suspicious 
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churchmen question Rosa concerning “the exact nature of these favors” 
that she had received from her Celestial Lover. Rosa found it hard to 
reply, because she knew little ecclesiastical language, and no language 
at all that would adequately describe her soul’s union with God. But 
she emerged triumphant from the investigation, and the learned men 
assured Maria that her daughter was on the right road. 

After Rosa’s death, which had been foretold to her by Christ in a 
vision, the whole population of Lima went to the church where her 
body lay. “Rosa, now be my intercessor!” was the cry. Everyone tried 
to touch the corpse in the hope of obtaining a blessing. In this way 
many miraculous cures were accomplished. The frenzied snatching 
made it necessary to re-dress Rosa six times in one day; someone cut 
off a finger for a relic. 

When Rome heard of the excitement, it conducted an investigation. 
Witnesses were interviewed, and miracles verified. At last, in 1667 
Rosa was declared a saint. 

The Life of Saint Rose is an unusually interesting book, both for 
the wealth of curious facts it contains and for its sympathetic, thought- 
ful treatment of the leading character. Marian Storm has explained 
Rosa as well as anyone has been able to explain a mystic, perhaps. At 
any rate she has made Rosa a real person, and her Santa Fe publishers 
have put her work into a splendidly designed volume. 

The author points out that it is hard for a devotee of common sense 
to keep from being annoyed by a mystic, but she herself never loses 
patience with her heroine. As an antidote for too much holiness, Miss 
Storm indulges at times in a little quiet humor, especially when writing 
of Maria’s vexation at having a saint in the house. 





SOME BOOKS OF RANGE DAYS 
By J. Franx DosiE 


Tue 101 Rancn, dy Ellsworth Collings, in collaboration with Alma 
Miller England. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 

Tue CuisHotm Trait AND OTHER SKETCHES, by T. U. Taylor. 
Frontier Times, Bandera, T exas. 
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LirE ON THE RANGE AND ON THE TRAIL, dy John Doak and R. J. 
Lauderdale. The Naylor Company, San Antonio. 

My Foort’s in THE Stirrup, by W. S. Bartlett, edited by Mabel 
Major and Rebecca Smith. Dealey and Lowe, Dallas. 

History or Bett County, dy George W. Tyler, edited by Charles 
W. Ramsdell. The Naylor Company, San Antonio. 


OE COGA (Friend Joe) the Ponca Indians called Colonel Joe 

Miller. He was father and patrén to approximately a thousand 

Poncas who owned much of the land leased by the 101 Ranch 
and lived on and around that institution, the most famous that Okla- 
homa has developed—not even excepting “Alfalfa” Bill Murray. 
When their head chief died, the Poncas selected Joe Miller as suc- 
cessor. He had learned their language as a boy, and as he rode to be 
made blood brother and chief, he was painted like a warrior. He was 
driving spotted ponies for gifts to other chiefs, while his cowboys were 
driving beeves to be barbecued for the seven-day Sun Dance. When, 
in October, 1927, Chief Joe, Friend Joe, Colonel Joe died, the throng 
that attended his funeral was the most varied, numerous, and pic- 
turesque ever summoned by Death in Oklahoma. It stood around the 
big White House, the capitol of the 101 Ranch, and it fringed out 
under 50,000 black walnut trees that Joe Miller himself had planted 
along the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. 

Joe Miller had fired popular imagination. “Yes, he was a show- 
man,” glibness and journalese would say. He was more than that. He 
was one of three brothers (the other two were George and Zack) who 
inherited the 101 Ranch from their father. The elder Miller, with the 
tradition of Kentucky plantations, horses, and whiskey behind him, 
drove longhorns up the Chisholm Trail and founded an institution. 
This landed institution meant far more to the sons than any profit 
it might yield or any applause that might come from a Wild West 
Show held within the ranch arena. 

As a ranch the 101 was unique. At its peak of controlled acreage it 
contained only about 110,000 acres. From the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian River, there are dozens of ranches in Texas that even today 
are larger in extent. Although it was the biggest ranch of Oklahoma, 
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the fame of the 101 was—and is yet—due to something more than size. 
It is due very largely to the Wild West Show which the Miller 
brothers developed from a ranch roundup and made familiar to the 
people of America. It is due also to the large and grand way in which 
the Millers operated. 

Necessarily, in order to thrive, they bred up their herds. At the 
same time they kept Brahma cattle for the rodeo cowpunchers to ride, 
and, to gratify their own love for the traditions of the West, herds of 
longhorns and buffaloes. They struck oil, and like the Waggoners 
built a refinery. They were raising beef, and they built a packery. They 
had hides, and they put up a tannery. They had leather and they set 
up a harness and saddle factory. The time came to plow up land, and 
they plowed it up by the thousands of acres. They heard that the range 
men in Florida were selling off their herds because of the expensive 
tick eradication; they went to Florida and purchased 36,000 head. One 
of the Millers was down on the Texas border when, during the 
Madero revolution, hordes of refugees riding horses, mules, and burros, 
accompanied by carts, wagons, and cannon, crossed the Rio Grande at 
Presidio in order to find sanctuary on neutral ground. The Miller 
brothers bought the livestock along with wagons and cannon and paid 
customs duty on it. They decided to center on hogs at the ranch, and 
they raised hogs until you could not count them, but when Joe Miller 
rode out in front of the grandstand he rode like the king of the range. 
He rode a $25,000 horse saddled with a $10,000 saddle—the most 
expensive ever made, it is claimed. Somebody asked him how he came 
to have such a saddle made. 

“Well, I saw Napoleon’s saddle in a Paris museum,” he answered. 
“So I jes’ decided to outdo him, and I reckon I did.” 

The death of Joe Miller, the depression, and the attempt to keep 
the 101 Ranch Wild West Show going combined to throw the ranch 
into bankruptcy. George Miller died too. Only Zack is left. Even his 
collection of old guns and his paintings of buffaloes have been sold 
from the auction block. The White House in which he and the other 
Millers lived is in foreign hands. The land they grazed, like every- 
thing else in the country—including self-respect, self-reliance, human 
dignity and personal liberty, but not including charlantanism—is being 
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taken over by Roosevelt’s government. The 101 Ranch has vanished 
as completely as the buffaloes and longhorns that grazed over it. 

By virtue of its character and traditions, however, it seems destined 
to remain in human memory and to appeal to human imagination. It 
is a factor of history. The history of the man who founded it, of the 
three sons who developed it, of the great show that grew out of it, 
and of the harshly tragic end of it, has been written by Ellsworth Col- 
lings, in collaboration with Alma Miller England (sister to the Miller 
brothers). Fittingly, the book, entitled The 101 Ranch, has been issued 
by the University of Oklahoma Press, which has itself become a fine 





institution of civilization in the Southwest. 


T. U. Taylor, recently retired after 
serving as Dean of the University of 
Texas School of Engineering for thirty 
years, has brought out a modest-sized book 
entitled The Chisholm Trail and Other 
Sketches. The dean’s knowledge of cattle 
trailing preceding the Civil War is very 
spotted; indeed the whole book is sketchy; 
but the index it contains to that monu- 
mental compilation, The Trail Drivers of 
Texas, which should have been indexed 
when published by the Cokesbury Press, is 
a real service to students. 

Two of the most honest, kindly, natural 
men that ever lived are John Doak, of Del 
Rio, and R. J. (Bob) Lauderdale, of 
Pleasanton, Texas. They are veterans of 
the trail and open range, and they have 
collaborated in Life on the Range and on 
the Trail, a chronicle of their combined 
range experiences. The book contains 
nothing very dramatic or exciting, but it 
pictures accurately the daily work and life 
of cow people from the Civil War on. 
Doak’s chronicle contains considerable 
that is interesting about pioneer domestic 
life and mustanging; Lauderdale’s narra- 
tive lays down very carefully and minute- 
ly the different trails over which he drove 
cattle from the Rio Grande to the far 
Northwest. A fine humanity, along with 
numerous incisive incidents, flavors the 
far-stretched experience of sweet-natured 
Bob Lauderdale. 


My Foot’s in the Stirrup is the brave 
title of a modest-sized and beautifully 
printed book by W. S. Bartlett, edited by 
those gemini of light and lightness and 
brightness, Mabel Major and Rebecca W. 
Smith, of Texas Christian University. 
The reminiscences here told of a scout and 
guide who ranged out from Fort Richard- 
son, in Jack County, following the Civil 
War, afford a kind of complement to that 
rare and delightful old Texas book Five 
Years a Cavalryman, by H. H. McCon- 
nell, who remained to be postmaster at 
Jacksboro after he had seen the last Irish 
private at Fort Richardson hunt bare- 
footed in the weeds for a rattlesnake bite 
—he needed snakebite medicine that bad. 

One of the results of the Texas Centen- 
nial has been a large crop of county his- 
tories. Outside of a limited circle, few 
people know how scarce and sought after 
these county histories become. Usually 
they are locally printed and always in 
small editions. I know a dealer who has a 
copy of A. J. Sowell’s History of Fort 
Bend County that he wants to sell at $40 
—or maybe it is $50; I have wanted that 
book a long time, but the circle bidding 
for it, even though limited, is certainly 
intense. 

Probably the most important of all the 
county histories that have appeared lately 
is that of Bell County compiled by George 
W. Tyler before he died and edited now 
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by Charles W. Ramsdell, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Texas and one 
of the justest-minded men I have ever 
known. This large and carefully-assembled 
volume contains a great deal of informa- 
tion relating to subjects stretching far 
beyond Bell County. In A. D. 2036 
moneyed collectors will be offering $50 
for it. An essay on “High Sellers That 
Were Poor Sellers” could be entertaining. 


ACCENT ON REVOLUTION 


Tue Romantic Srory or Texas, dy 
Peter Molyneaux. The Cordova Press, 
New York and Dallas. 


R. MOLYNEAUX has made a 

sound and proper effort to relate 
history in fictional style. There is no doc- 
umentation, no digression from the main 
line of the story, and no picayune detail. 
Mr. Molyneaux is an entirely capable 
writer and he makes his story move quite 
as rapidly as an average straightforward 
novel. He has done what he set out to do 
in this respect, and his intention was legit- 
imate: this is not a bad way to teach his- 
tory, for it avoids dryness on the one hand 
while missing the nonsense of so-called 
historical novels. 

Without much preliminary, Mr. Moly- 
neaux introduces his first characters, the 
somewhat mysterious Baron de Bastrop 
and the thoroughly broke Moses Austin. 
They meet and plot and secure permission 
to bring in colonists. Moses dies and his 
son, Stephen F., continues his work. The 
Anglo-Saxons pour in in greater and great- 
er numbers, and begin debating their 
favorite subjects — franchise, representa- 
tion, and taxation. But while Americans 
talk philosophy, Mexican generals are ex- 
tinguishing each other as candidates for 
the presidency: in the mother country 
there is no order. There follow Austin’s 
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trips to Mexico City, his imprisonment, 
the particularly maladroit maneuvers of 
the United States Minister to Mexico, the 
turmoil in the U. S. Congress, and finally 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Mr. Molyneaux handles the strictly 
narrative portions dealing with the siege 
of San Antonio, the Alamo, the disaster 
at Goliad, and the retreat of Houston up 
to San Jacinto with as much ease as he 
discusses the political complexion of Wash- 
ington and Mexico City. In his discussion 
of the intrigue and scheming that led to 
annexation he reaches what are perhaps 
his best pages. 

Mr. Molyneaux announces in his pref- 
ace that he wishes to show that the Texas 
Revolution occurred against the will of 
Austin and of his settlers, and that it was 
forced on a pacific people by the mal- 
administration of their Latin neighbors. 
The reader’s attitude toward the work 
will thus depend on whether or not he is 
convinced by the authors argument. 
Clearly, a question of such scope can 
hardly be settled by a single volume. In- 
deed, on the strength of Mr. Molyneaux’s 
own account, it is plain that war was 
inevitable from the moment the first 
American signed an Austin contract— 
inevitable on religious, political, economic, 
and racial grounds. He shows clearly that 
the psychological chasm between the two 
races was complete. To the Americans a 
constitution was a document of some 
authority. To the Mexicans it was a con- 
venient pretext for revolutions. Undoubt- 
edly the colonists expected to live under 
a government similar to that of the United 
States. On the other hand, the Mexicans, 
living under a liberty but ten years old, 
were unprepared for a Republic and could 
not have managed one. If one government 
went down and another came up, the 
Mexican merely shrugged his shoulders; 
the American began to prate of principle. 
The result could only be war. 


Joun CHAPMAN. 
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ROMANTIC HOAX DISCLOSED 


Georcia’s DispuTep Runs, edited by E. 
Merton Coulter. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


HIS VOLUME marks the end of a 

curious hoax the people of Georgia 
innocently played upon themselves and 
upon a number of well-qualified histor- 
ians. For a considerable number of years 
papers have been read before local his- 
torical societies on the subject of the 
peculiar ruins that extend along the coast 
of Georgia, asserting that these ruins 
mark the remains of Spanish missions con- 
structed in the early eighteenth century. 
So eminent an authority as Dr. Herbert 
E. Bolton has followed the local writers 
and has reproduced pictures of the ruins 
and accepted the fallen structures as gen- 
uine Spanish remains. The National Geo- 
graphic Society has sent a writer to the 
area and has published its usual romantic 
interpretation of history, not hesitating to 
say that as one stands amid the fallen 
stones he can imagine with ease the pat- 
ter of monks’ sandals, the singing of native 
choirs, and the mellow ringing of mission 
bells. 

The purpose of the present volume is 
to show that these ruins mark the location 
of sugar-mills and molasses houses. And it 
does a completely convincing job of it, 
thanks largely to the extremely well- 
written and carefully planned paper of 
Mr. Marmaduke Floyd, a descendant of 
one of the original planters. 

The structures themselves comprise five 
groups which are scattered over a distance 
of about sixty miles. All the walls, now 
partly thrown down and overgrown by 
brush and even by tall trees, were built of 
a peculiar material called tabby. (Tabby 
is a type of monolithic concrete in which 
the binder is composed of sea-shell lime 
and sand, while whole shells supply the 
place of gravel.) Not only are they all 
very similar in general plan—in the rela- 
tion of the component buildings to each 
other—but they resemble each other very 
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closely even in the individual units and 
in the form markings. All these facts in- 
dicate naturally that the structures are of 
about the same age and of very similar 
origin. 

In spite of local anxiety, these ruins had 
stood quietly in their places until 1935, 
when things came to a head. Local soci- 
eties petitioned the C. C. C. to devote a 
unit to the reconstruction and preserva- 
tion of these Spanish monuments. For- 
tunately the legislature refused considera- 
tion of the project until they might study 
the available facts. And these facts they 
found in Mr. Floyd’s “Certain Tabby 
Ruins on the Georgia Coast,” which now 
forms the major part of the present vol- 
ume. 

This paper, comparable in its closely 
reasoned and perfectly outlined argument, 
if not in style, to Huxley’s “Or: a Piece of 
Chalk,” weighs every conceivable possi- 
bility. Contemporary documents show that 
the missions consisted largely of wooden 
buildings, with only an occasional brick 
structure. If large tabby houses were there, 
the writers either didn’t see them or 
didn’t mention them. The same records 
indicate that the location of the missions 
did not correspond with the present sites 
of the ruins, and further that Indians, un- 
less they behaved very much unlike In- 
dians, wouldn’t have had villages at the 
location of the ruins. On the contrary, the 
Indians’ mode of living would have led 
them to form villages at the presumed 
inission sites. As for tabby construction, 
though something akin to it appears along 
the Mediterranean, there is every reason 
to think that Oglethorpe was the first to 
use that material in Georgia. But the re- 
mains of his buildings have characteristics 
that don’t appear in the ruins under con- 
sideration. Finally, Mr.- Floyd has resur- 
rected a paper by one Thomas Spaulding, 
a planter of that region, who described in 
an agricultural journal in the early nine- 
teenth century a method of tabby con- 
struction which agrees precisely with the 
physical characteristics of the “Spanish 
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ruins.” Spaulding started a sugar mill and 
it promised to be so profitable that a num- 
ber of his neighbors also entered the busi- 
ness, following as closely as possible his 
general plan as well as his method of con- 
struction. 


If more clinching evidence were 
needed, Mr. Floyd produces it. In the 
tabby walls, embedded firmly in the 
cement are bits of scrap cast iron, a piece 
of a skillet, and some firebricks known to 
have been produced between 1810 and 
1820. In the last chapter of his paper, Mr. 
Floyd reconstructs the origin of the Span- 
ish legend, as good a piece of sleuthing as 
one can read. 


The second part of the book contains 
an archaeological report by Mr. James A. 
Ford, who took a detai] of C. C. C. boys 
and carefully investigated the Elizafield 
ruins. This report is as completely devas- 
tating as Mr. Floyd’s logic. It is not amiss 
to remark that field reports make excellent 
reading, and that some Mayan popular- 
izers might find their wares worth more 
to scientists—and certainly worth more to 
the public—if they left off describing how 
they dreamed about priests and beautiful 
maidens jumping off rocks and just re- 
lated as Mr. Ford does, “I took ten men 
and set stakes; this afternoon we cleared 
away rubbish between the first two lines.” 


The final part of the volume contains 
Thomas Spaulding’s original article on 
sugar-cane culture and sugar-making and 
offers a complete bibliography. 


The most exciting thing about Geor- 
gia’s Disputed Ruins, however, is the fact 
that the publication has been sponsored by 
the Georgia Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America. It is unusual if not unique to 
find such organizations supporting honest 
research. This effort does much to redeem 
some other errors. The flyleaf carries the 
note that the edition is limited to 750 
copies and that the type has been melted. 
So has the legend. 
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Tue GenTLE SavacE, dy Richard Wynd- 
ham. William Morrow and Company, 
New York, 


HIS IS an extraordinary book about 

a little-known but very interesting 
and historic part of Africa—the Sudan. 
The author, an artist of reputation in 
Great Britain, left England to visit a 
friend in that remote land of black sav- 
ages, and took with him his camera. This 
book, amusing and vivid, with numerous 
superb illustrations, is the result. It is a 
highly personal account of a _ worldly 
artist’s reaction to the Sudan. The book 
is, naturally enough, not merely anthro- 
pology, travel, or adventure, but far more 
than these—and a work of art as well. 

In order to use native women for 
models in his painting, he had to purchase 
two black wives, since the parents of the 
girls would not hear to payment by the 
day or hour. His adventures with these 
girls, with the cannibals, and with vari- 
ous tribes, each one distinct in physique 
and temperament from the others, make 
a fascinating story. But his portraits of 
resident officials are equally good—some- 
what the sort of thing Kipling attempted, 
but Wyndham does it better. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is one- 
fourth the size of Europe, and extends 
almost to the Equator, with six million 
naked natives, nine hundred white officials, 
and four hotels. The Bog, the region visit- 
ed by the author, is a swamp containing 
thousands of square miles. The whole 
country is a sort of preserve for savages, 
managed like a game preserve, or one of 
our national parks. 

As a tourist resort, the Sudan can never 
be popular: the temperature, in the house, 
averages 100 degrees. The country can- 
not pay its way, and has a most un- 
healthy, fever-stricken climate. Sleeping 
sickness is one of the more easily curable 
diseases. The author found it a fascinat- 
ing region nevertheless, and came to like 
the naked, unspoiled, and contented sav- 
ages he met there. Hence his title. 
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The style of the narrative is really 
excellent, and the photographs with which 
it is illustrated—startling as some of them 
are—are worth the price of the book. 


STANLEY VESTAL 


EATH VALLEY SCOTTY is to- 

day not only “the biggest man in 
Death Valley,” but also one of the last of 
that strange band of prospectors who 
braved the unspeakable extremes of tem- 
perature, the poison waterholes, the blind- 
ing glare of the soda flats, the sudden 
waterspouts which denuded whole moun- 
tainsides without warning. Theirs was a 
hardy race, and the small band of charac- 
ters who come to life in Dane Coolidge’s 
Death Valley Prospectors (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York) is as picturesque as it 
is unconventional. Mr. Coolidge writes 
not only of Death Valley Scotty, but also 
of the Lost Breyfogle Mine, and of 
Shorty Harris, Old Panamint, and several 
other characters who have become legen- 
dary since automobile tracks began to 
defile the region. He writes with a natural 
exuberance, and his own photographs help 
to create the genuine atmosphere in which 
his stories abound. 


The West in American History, by 
Dan Elbert Clark (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York), although intended pri- 
marily as a college textbook, is a good deal 
more than that. Mr. Clark has consciously 
written with the general public in mind 
also, and the richness of subject-matter 
and the sprightly style make the work far 
more than the usual history of the West- 
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ern United States. He has drawn exten- 
sively upon the large body of first hand 
letters, diaries, public documents, and the 
like now available, and has taken properly 
into account the findings of extensive re- 
search during the past half-century. It is 
a thrilling story, marching (and at times 
thundering) down the years from 1607 
until the “passing of the frontier” near 
the close of the last century, and is 
shrewdly told with an eye to the dramatic 
values of the diverse events. 


The history of New Mexico has been 
almost as varied and as eventful as that of 
the entire western half of the United 
States. Hence it is that Maurice Garland 
Fulton and Paul Horgan have prepared 
New Mexico’s Own Chronicle (Banks 
Upshaw, Dallas), a documentary record 
of the last four hundred years. Skilfully 
the editors have chosen their sources and 
pruned them; and with introductory and 
interlocutory summaries the result is a 
surprisingly smooth narrative, with all the 
vividness of a story told at first hand, plus 
the economy of a well-planned essay. A 
work possessing such unity hardly deserves 
the name “anthology,” though the editors 
have drawn extensively from letters, 
memoirs, diaries, formal historical writ- 
ings, and documents of state. The book 
begins with the earliest Indian records and 
chronicles the subsequent influence of the 
Spaniard and the Anglo-Saxon upon “the 
forty-seventh state,” concluding appropri- 
ately with a “preface to the future” by 
Paul Horgan, condensed from an article 
published originally in the Southwest 
Review, 





